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Beginning in December of 1985 the Hispanic Instructors of the Mexican 
American Program at Perkins School of Theology began planning a series of 
symposia to address the quincentennial issues of 1992. The three-symposia project 
was titled, "REDESCUBRIMIENTO: 500 Years of Hispanic Christianity, 1492- 
1992." The symposia were guided by three basic topics: one, the history and 
consequence of those 500 years; two, the mission of the church during that same 
time; and three, the necessary pastoral practice for the Hispanic people in the next 
century. 

The first symposium was held in January, 1987, and the second in October of 
1989. The third and final one will be held on November 12-14, 1992, at Perkins 
School of Theology. 

Dr. Stanley Menking, director of Perkins’ Continuing Education Office, who 
is responsible for organizing Ministers’ Week at Southern Methodist University, 
Perkins School of Theology, Dallas, Texas, was gracious enough to allow the 
lectures of Ministers’ Week to focus on the quincentennial theme. These are 
distinguished lectureships that have been delivered to clergy and lay audiences 
from the South Central jurisdiction for over four decades. 

Dr. Luis Rivera Pagán, Associate Professor of Humanities, University of 
Puerto Rico, presented the Fondren Lectures; Dr. Edwin E. Sylvest, Jr., Associate 
Professor of History and Christianity, Perkins School of Theology, Dallas, and Dr. 
George Tinker, Assistant Professor of Cross-Cultural Ministries, Iliff School of 
Theology, Denver, presented the Peyton Lectures; and Bishop Elias Galvan, 
Resident Bishop, Phoenix Area, Desert Southwest Conference, and Bishop Ricardo 
Ramirez, Bishop of the Diocese of Las Cruces, New Mexico, presented the 
Jackson Lectures. 

We are indeed indebted to Dr. Menking for making available these 
distinguished lectureships to pursue such a timely and historic quincentennial topic. 
We are equally indebted to our distinguished lecturers for their invaluable 
contributions to these discussions. 

The United Methodist Publishing House continues its supportive collaboration 
with the Mexican American Program of Perkins School of Theology by printing 
and distributing this special issue of Apuntes, which has been enlarged in order to 
publish these important lectures. 


Apuntes (1SSN # 0279-9790) is published quarterly by the Mexican American Program, Perkins 
School of Theology, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, TX 75275. Second class postage paid at 
Dallas, TX 75260 and additional mailing offices. Subscription is $5.00 per year. 

POSTMASTER, send address changes to: Apuntes, Mexican American Program, Perkins 
School of Theology, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, TX 75275. 

Manuscripts are to be sent to our editorial offices: Apuntes, Justo L. Gonzalez, Editor, 336 
Columbia Dr., Decatur, GA 30030. Materials sent in an IBM compatible system are much 
appreciated. 


Mailing and printing of Apuntes are provided by the United Methodist Publishing House. 
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Conquest and Christianization: 
The Problem of America 


Luis N. Rivera-Pagán 


Mythology of the discovery 

MAD the Spring of 1493, Christian Europe received amazing news. An Italian 
sailor, traveling under Spanish orders, had discovered strange lands and peoples, 
after an unheard of navigation through the uncharted waters of the Ocean Sea, the 
dreaded mare tenebrosum. The first news of the event that would change not only 
the prevailing cosmological views but also the destiny of human civilization, were 
drafted by the pen of that mariner himself, Christopher Columbus. A letter written 
in February 15, 1493, aboard the caravel nicknamed Niña, begins with a succinct 
summary of the astounding event. 


I arrived to the Indies with the armada that the most illustrious King and 
Queen, Our Lords, had given me, where I found many islands populated 
with numberless people, and of all of them I have taken possession on 
behalf of Your Highnesses with proclamation and extended royal banner, 


Columbus describes to astonished Christian Europe the fantastic islands 
encountered and their inhabitants who, according to the sailor suddenly 
transformed into amateur anthropologist, "all go naked, men and women, as their 
mothers bore them..." "have no iron or steel or weapons, nor are they fitted to use 
them," are "the most timorous people in the world," and, finally, "do not hold any 
creed nor are they idolaters," but will readily accept the Christian faith, "towards 
which they are very inclined."? The letter closes with an expression of liturgical 
praise to the Holy Trinity, and with a hymn of triumph on behalf of Christendom, 
whose universal expansion had just begun on October 12, 1492. 


Thus the eternal God, Our Lord, gives to all those who walk in His way 
triumph over things which appear to be impossible, and this was notably 
one... Christendom ought to feel delight and make great feasts and give 
solemn thanks to the Holy Trinity, with many solemn prayers for the great 
exaltation which they shall have in the turning of so many peoples to our 
holy faith...? 


Columbus, certainly; does not forget another important potential 
consequence of the "great triumph" allowed to him by God, and hastens to add 
"and afterwards for the temporal benefits..." to be reaped in the lands found by his 


1 Cristobal Colón, Textos y documentos completos: Relaciones de viajes, cartas y memoriales, ed. 
Consuelo Varela (Madrid: Alianza Editorial, 1982), p. 140. 

2 "Letter of Columbus, describing the results of his first voyage,” in The Journal of Christopher 
Columbus, tr. Cecil Jane (New York: Clarkson N. Potter, Inc., 1960), pp. 191-202. 


3 Ibid., p. 201. 
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expedition. 

The letter was an instant best seller. During the next six years, before the 
closing of the fifteenth century, there were seventeen editions of it: two in 
Castilian, nine in Latin, five in Italian and one in German. It has been somewhat 
hyperbolically referred to by one of its modern editors and interpreters as "the 
printed document that has been most influential in the history of the world, after 
the Holy Scriptures."4 4 

The Western hemisphere commemorates in 1992 what is traditionally 
called the "discovery of America." We must beware. The laudatory attitude that 
prevails in some quarters could not only distort the historical understanding of 
what really took place on that fateful early morning of October 12, 1492, but also 
lead us into a cynical legitimation of the conquering invasion of a powerful empire 
against the peoples and nations of the land that we now call America. The 
quincentennial is an excellent occasion to reflect critically on the roots of our 
historical identity and to deliberate on our future as peoples with common bonds 
and challenges. 

The entire process is shaded by the sublime irony that Columbus arrived 
where he did not pretend to and did not attain what he really was looking for.> His 
intention was described by Bartolomé de de las Casas: "That by the West... he 
understood he would run into the land of India, and with the great island of 
Cipango [Japan] and the kingdoms of the Great Khan..." Until his death in 1506, 
he held obsessively to the notion of the Asiatic nature of his findings.’ The lands 
he came upon, and their inhabitants, confusedly mingled with his fantasies, myths, 
utopias, ambitions and febrile Messianic providentialism. In the mind of Columbus 
always prevailed what the Spanish editor of his writings, Consuelo Varela, has 
termed a “clear disarrangement between the cognitive capacity and the 
encompassing world."® Columbus, despite the popular legend surrounding his 
figure, was more a mythologist that an experimental scientist. 

The laudatory attitude leads to the peculiar situation of celebrating a 
colossal incoherence between event and conscience, reality and interpretation. The 
disparity between what was found and the Columbine perception increased with 
time. Note, for instance, Columbus’ theory of being very close to the lost terrestrial 
biblical paradise (that is why he names the South American continent "Isla de 
Gracia" ["Isle of Grace"});? his febrile letter written in July 1503, while forsaken in 
Jamaica, where he reiterates the hypothesis of the nearness of Eden and expresses 
his belief that he is near the legendary mines where King Solomon obtained gold 


4 Carlos Sanz, La carta de Colón, 15 de febrero - 14 de marzo 1493. Reproducción del texto, 
transcripción y comentarios (Madrid: Gráficas Yagiies, S. L., 1961). 

5 Beatriz Pastor, Discurso narrativo de la conquista de América (La Habana: Casa de las 
Américas, 1984), pp. 17-109. 

6 Historia de las Indias (México, D. F.: Fondo de Cultura Económica, 1986), libro 1, capítulo 28, 
tomo 1, p. 174 (henceforth H. I). 

7 Carl Ortwin Sauer, Descubrimiento y dominación española del Caribe (México, D.F.: Fondo de 
Cultura Económica, 1984), pp. 216-222. 

8 Consuelo Varela, "Prólogo", Textos, pp. xxxii. 


9 Los cuatro viajes. Testamento, ed. Consuelo Varela (Madrid: Alianza Editorial, 1986), pp. 238- 
247. 
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to edify Jerusalem’s temple; and his insistence on the peninsular, and therefore 
' Asian, character of Cuba. 

A monument to the incoherence of the "discovery" thesis is the fact that the 
lands supposedly discovered by Columbus are not named in his honor, but in that 
of the man who for the first time conceived them as mundus novus or New World: 
Amerigo Vespucci. In a letter apparently written in 1503, Vespucci says: 


It is licit to call it new world [Novum Mundum]. None of these regions were 
recognized by our ancestors, and for all those that come to know it will be 
something novel... I have found a continent in this meridional part, more 
populated and full of animals than Europe, Asia or Africa... 


This was the first time that the lands found were clearly identified as a 
fourth continent different from the threé already known. In 1507, the cartography 
of Martin Hylacomilus Waldseemiiller, in the scientific text Cosmographiae 
introductio, inscribes for the first time, as a suggestion, the name of America for 
the lands encountered: "Et alia quarta pars per Americo Vesputium... inventa est, 
quam non video cur iure vetet ab Americo inventore quasi Americi terram, sive 
Americam dicendam..." ("And the fourth part of the world... was discovered by 
Americo Vespucci, thus I see no reason why it should not bear the name of its 
discoverer, Americo: America, or the land of Americo..."). 

The sentence "Christopher Columbus discovered America" is, in fact, a 
contradiction in terms. If America is rightly called America, Columbus cannot be 
its discoverer; if, on the other hand, Columbus is the true discoverer of America, 
then America should not be called America, but Columba, or Columbia. 


Taking possession of lands and peoples 

Neither on behalf of Christopher Columbus, nor of his successors, was 
there any act of "discovery" that was not accompanied by a different one, of a 
significant juridical nature: the act of taking possession of the lands and peoples 
discovered. 

On February 15, 1493, the Admiral writes: "I found many islands populated 
with numberless people, and of all of them I have taken possession." In his diary, 
Columbus describes the occupation of the first island found, Guanahani/San 
Salvador. Referring to the two scribes that accompanied him, he: "told them to 
give faith and testimony as to what before everyone he was taking, as he indeed 


10 Ibid., pp. 292-293. : hi 
11 Georg Friederici, El carácter del descubrimiento y de la conquista de América: Introducción a la 


historia de la colonización de América por los pueblos del Viejo Mundo, (México, D. F.: Fondo de 
Cultura Económica, 1986; German original, 1925), Vol. I, pp. 269-270. 

12 Letter titled "Mundus Novus" (according to the 1504 Augsburg Latin edition). In Henry 
Vignaud, Americ Vespuce, 1451-1512 (Paris: Ernest Leroux, Editeur, 1917), p. 305 (emph. added). 
13 Cosmographiae introductio, 1507, p. 30. Cf. Carlos Sanz, El nombre América: Libros y mapas 
que lo impusieron (Madrid: Librería Victoriano Suárez, 1959), pp. 31-33, and, Francisco Esteve 
Barba, Historiografía indiana (Madrid: Gredos, 1964), p. 42. 
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took, possession of the aforesaid island..." 

"Discovering" and "taking possession" are concurrent acts. The common 
emphasis on the term "discovery" is an ideological attempt to "cover" the true 
nature of the event that began the 12th of October, 1492. The meeting between 
Europeans and Native Americans is, in reality, an exercise of power, an event 
where the former seize power from the latter, their lands and peoples. 

The symbolic ceremony that Columbus carries out - "of all of them I have 
taken possession on behalf of Your Highnesses with promulgation and extended 
royal banner" - is not initially understood by the Antilleans. This presents no 
problem; in reality, the Admiral is not addressing them. The act of taking 
possession, as officially registered by a scribe, has as acknowledged interlocutors 
the other Christian European Princes. It is a question of leaving word that the 
lands already have an owner and that no other Western sovereign has the right to 
claim them. When Columbus adds the expression "and I was not contradicted," he 
does not refer to the indigenous caudillos, for these do not have the slightest idea 
of what was happening, but to possible European competitors. 

Francisco Morales Padrón, one of the few Spanish historians who have 
recognized the central importance of the occupation as a "phenomenon that is 
intimately linked to the discovery, an act that followed immediately the finding," 
captures the significance of the event: 


The act of taking possession was being executed because the Indies were 
considered “res nullius" and Columbus gains them and incorporates them: 
"non per bellum", but "per adquisitionem," taking possession on behalf of the 
Catholic Kings so that no other Christian nation would settle on them, 
since "vacabant dominia universali jurisdictio non posesse in paganis" and 
for this reason the one taking them as a possession would be their Lord. 


It must be clarified, however, that if the "pagans" of the lands res nullius 
("pertaining to no one") were willing to question the seizure of power per 
adquisitionem ("through juristic means"), Columbus and the Castilians would not 
have had, as in fact they did not, any scruples in ratifying it per bellum 
("militarily"). 

In the sixteenth century, theologians of Thomist tradition (e. g., Cayetano, 
de las Casas and Vitoria) would question the premise regarding the infidels’ 
incapability of being protagonists of the universal faculty of dominion and 
jurisdiction.!° But initially, within the prevailing mentality of the medieval orbis 
christianus, the territorial sovereignty was conceived as an exclusive attribute of 
Christians. The lands of the unfaithful were seen as res nullius, nobody’s property. 

The Columbine seizure of power is not an arbitrary act. It is based on the 
instructions that Columbus receives from the Catholic Kings. On April 30, 1492, 


14. Cristobal Colén, Los cuatro viajes. Testamento, ed. Consuelo Varela (Madrid: Alianza 
Editorial, 1986) p. 62. 


15 Teoria y leyes de la conquista (Madrid: Ediciones Cultura Hispánica, 1979), pp. 133-134. 
16 Diego Venancio Carro, La teología y los teólogos españoles ante la conquista de América, 2 vols. 
(Madrid: Escuela de Estudios Hispanoamericanos de Sevilla, 1944). 
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from Granada, these are issued by Isabel and Fernando, in a document that 
broadens and clarifies the former Capitulations of Santa Fe (April 17). In it, every 
time the verb "to discover" appears (7 occasions) it is accompanied by another: "to 
gain." "Insofar as thou Christopher Columbus cruisest on behalf of our mandate 
to discover and gain... certain Islands, and Terra-firma in the aforementioned 
Oceanus Sea... after thou arrivest and acquireth... thou wilt have discovered and 
gained..." Only on one occasion are the terms separate. But the one that disappears 
is “discover,” conjoining "gain" with "conquest": "Of those that thou will conquer 
and gain..." 

Subsequently (April 23, 1497), they ratify their original intention of 
expansion and identify "discovering" with "bringing to our power." 


The many and advantageous and loyal and significant and continuous 
services that thou the aforesaid D. Christopher Columbus, our Admiral... 
hast rendered on our behalf, and hope that thou wilt bear on our behalf, 
especially in discovering and bringing to our power, the... seigniory of the 
aforementioned islands and Terra-firma... 


As symbol of the occupation, Columbus places crosses on strategic sites 
of the islands he visits. "In every land where the vessels of Your Highnesses go 
and in every cape I give orders that a tall cross be erected..." In Hispaniola, for 
example, "[h]e placed a huge cross at the entrance of the harbor... in a very 
attractive height, as a sign of Your Highnesses having ownership over the land 
and principally as a sign of Our Lord Jesus Christ and of Christendom’s honor...'24 
The crosses have a double reference: the territories thus marked belong to 
Christendom and are the property, specifically, of their Catholic Majesties. 
Columbus clarifies the nature of the seizure of power: "because until then no 
Christian prince had any possession of land or isle..." 

Columbus’ next act is to give names to the lands thus discovered and 
possessed. "The first one I found I named San Salvador, in commemoration of 
our Lord... The second one I named Isle of Santa María de Concepción; the third 
Fernandina, the fourth Isabela; the fifth Juana, and thereby each with a new 
name." 

Naming the islands has biblical reminiscences. In Genesis (2:19-20), the 
authority of Adam over the rest of the created beings is expressed by his faculty 
to name them. Designating is an attribute of dominating, the principal manifesta- 
tion of the universal sovereignty pertaining to humanity. In the Christian tradition, 
on the other hand, the sacrament of baptism and the renaming process appear 
united. When an adult was baptized, his name was changed. He would leave the 


17 Martin Fernández de Navarrete, Colección de los viajes y descubrimientos que hicieron por mar 
los españoles, desde fines del s. XV (Buenos Aires: Editorial Guarania, 1945), Vol. II, pp. 18-21 
(emph. added). 

18 Ibid., p. 228 (emph. added). 

19 Los cuatro viajes, p. 245. 

20 Ibid., pp. 124-125. 

21 Textos, p. 174. 

22 Ibid., p. 140. 
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pagan name and adopt a new Christian one. This change - Saul’s change to Paul 
is an eminent example- symbolizes a profound transformation of being, a new 
personality. : , 

In Columbus’ case, the issue is potentially conflictive, since the islands 
already had names. About San Salvador, for example, he says that "the Indians 
called it Guanahaní." The act of renaming entails an expropriation; a denial of 
the authority of the former settlers to name the land they inhabited, and, therefore, 
to possess it. They are baptized and christened by the European, a deed in which 
the natives lack any protagonist role. 

The cited Columbine epistle of February, 1493 was, to a great extent, 
responsible for the renaming of the beings encountered as Indians, a noun that 
does not correspond to and that, in reality, covers rather than discovers their 
nature. The first aggression against the native Americans is to deny them their 
own identity, calling them "Indians." 

Bartolomé de de las Casas points to the fact that the conquerors used to 
rename the natives, particularly those that were prominent ("that was the custom 
of the Spaniards, giving the Christian names they felt like to any of the 
Indians..."). As Juan Ponce de León initiated the colonization of Boriquén, he 
changed the names of the main cacique, Agueybana, and his parents. Those 
"baptized" this way considered it initially an honor, only to discover eventually that 
they had been subjected to a subtle expression of an act of possession. The Indians 
of Boriquén, redesignated Isla de San Juan Bautista, paid expensively with blood 
and suffering for their rebelliousness. Their renaming did not bring about their 
transformation, but their extinction. 

It is certainly a matter of an ontological invention, as the Mexican scholar 
Edmundo O'Gorman emphatically asserts. The Latin term invenio, to discover, is 
the semantic root of inventio, to invent. But the true significance of the invenio - 
inventio process lies in its conceptual and ideological foundation: the beings newly 
found are considered devoid of the human character of historical protagonism, and 
thus can be perceived as legitimate possessions. Servitude is imposed upon them. 
Columbus writes to the crown something that the natives did not know: "All men 
and women belong to Your Highnesses." The exact nature of the Indian vassalage 
later became a motive for inflamed disputes. Let us indicate now a possibility that 
the Admiral is ready to suggest: slavery. "Your Highnesses can see that I will give 
ye... as many slaves as ye do bequeath to laden..." Slavery of the "infidels" and 
"barbarians", after all, was a possibility not excluded by the contemporary juridical 
and theological norms. 

While the crown, in consultation with theologians and scholars, makes a 
decision in relation to this recommendation, Columbus puts into practice the 
seizure of power he has initiated, taking power over some natives. He undertakes 
a similar appropriation with regard to the most interesting fauna and flora of the 
lands found and seized. He brings to a delighted and bewildered Europe samples 
of the World he had taken possession of: fauna, flora, and natives. The latter deed 
would scandalize de las Casas’ sensibility: "The Admiral went about it without 


23 H. I, 1. 2, c. 46, t. 2, p. 356. 
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scruples, just as in the first trip many times he, without taking into consideration 
that sequestering free beings against their will was an injustice and an offense 
towards God and humankind..." 

The orbis christianus did not seem to need an additional legitimation to 
expand itself at the cost of the infidels. The bulls Inter caetera of Pope Alexander 
VI (May 3/4, 1493) authorize their Catholic Majesties to seize the lands 
encountered by their navigators and captains "as long as they are not subjected to 
the present temporal domain of any Christian Lord...or are actually possessed by 
another Christian king or prince...," and to claim perpetual possession over them. 
The so called "donation bulls" of Alexander are probably the Papal decrees of 
major political significance in the history of the Holy See. The ecclesiastical 
recognition of the European sovereignty over the rest of the world (the decrees 
have substantial political import also for Africa and Asia), as expressed in the 
bulls’ central terms donamus and concedemus et assignamus, is of evident historical 
transcendence. 

The discovery of the "Indies" becomes, thus, an event whereby Christian 
Europe takes possession, under the legitimation of reasons and symbols of a 
theological and religious order, of a multitude of nations, peoples, and lands. This 
is important to remember if we are to understand the uprisings of native 
Americans. Generally, the abuses are emphasized - violations of women, forced 
work, cruel treatment, expropriation of treasures, humiliations. All this is true, 
but it must not be isolated from another aggravating element: the imposed 
servitude. Suddenly, the inhabitants of the lands encountered found themselves 
in forced subordination, as owned beings. This condition, and not only the 
particular instances of abuse and cruelty, is the factor causing rebellion. They 
revolt when they discover that possession was an essential feature of the discovery. 

From this situation also arises the amazing change that Columbus detects 
in the attitude of the natives between the first and second voyage. If what 
highlights the first is hospitality, in the second, hostility stands out. This alteration 
stems fundamentally from the caciques’ recognition that the latecomers had 
pretensions of moving from guests to hosts, owners and lords of their lands and 
existence. The Indians of Veragua modified their attitude of hospitality to hostility 
when they saw that the Admiral was taking possession of their lands, as shown by 
his attempt to build a permanent settlement. 

In the first Columbine chronicles, an idyllic vision of the natives prevails: 
they are gentle, shy, docile. We can perceive in those writings the beginnings of the 
myth of the noble savage. This perception varies after the initial rebellions. The 
peaceful seizure of power soon turns into a subjugating military enterprise. In 
1499, in the midst of the debacle of his initial misguided plans, Columbus writes 
to the Catholic Sovereigns: "Highest Princes: when I came here, I brought along 
many people for the conquest of these lands... and clearly stated that I had come 
to conquer..." In a subsequent letter, the peaceful natives of the initial accounts - 
"they exhibit so much love that they almost give their hearts" - are now 


AME oy MZ IAEA PAZOS: 
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described, after not accepting their appropriation as persons, as "savage, bellicose 
people." Here we have the beginnings of the myth of the "merciless Indian savage, 
enshrined in that most sacred document of this nation, the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Some historians attempt to distinguish the discovery from the conquest. 
Their intention is to insist that military conquest was not part of the original plans 
of the Spanish Crown but, to a great extent, was the fruit borne by adventurous 
men of action. The fact, however, is that in every instance, the Crown endorsed the 
consummated military deeds of territorial acquisitions, including enterprises of very 
questionable legality such as the destruction of Tenochtitlan by Hernan Cortés, and 
the assassin..tion of the Inca Atahualpa by Francisco Pizarro. 

But, above all, this type of debate neglects the fundamental point of the 
process: the act of taking possession, which was, since the beginning, the essential 
feature of the discovery. As the indigenous people resist the imposed 
subordination, the conquest as an act of violence breaks loose and, later on, as a 
theory of "licit domination." By unilaterally taking possession of politically 
organized peoples, such as the American aboriginals, inevitably a first step towards 
war was taken. That is why Columbus skillfully and with caution makes comments 
in notations and letters of his first voyage about the precarious military situation 
of the natives. "They do not have iron nor steel nor arms, nor are they for them..." 
This is not ethnologic interest, but the astute glance of one who anticipates the 
conditions and possibilities of military confrontation. ; 


From encounter to domination 

Various interlocutors suggest that the nomenclature be changed from 
"celebrate the discovery" to "commemorate the encounter of two cultures." This 
clever semantic reconstruction does not solve the problem. The idea of "two 
cultures" - Spanish and Indian - underestimates the rich and complex diversity of 
the native nations and peoples. From the Spanish perspective, the Aztecs, Incas, 
Mayas and Arawaks are homogenized artificially, despite the particularity of their 
traditions, symbols, customs, languages and institutions. 

As the Argentinian Roberto Levillier has emphasized: "The skin tones, 
languages, rites and theogonies were many and diverse... They were not the same 
in their juridical status, in their physiognomy, in their language, in their customs, 
or creative abilities."*° Richard Konetzke dramatizes this broad cultural diversity 
by informing us that "the existence of 133 independent linguistic families in 
America has been verified..." 

The idea of "two cultures" also underestimates the significant presence of 
the African peoples in the discovery and conquest of America. The exact date of 
the entrance of black slaves, initially the so-called /adinos from Spain, and later the 
bozales from Africa, into the lands encountered by Columbus is still a controversial 
point among specialists, but we know about the first royal instruction having this 
objective. It was remitted by the Catholic Sovereigns to Nicolás de Ovando, then 


25 Textos, p. 141. 
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governor of Hispaniola, very early, on the 16th of September, 1501.26 
Black slaves were early protagonists of insurrections and rebellions. 
According to Juan Bosch: 


It seems that around 1503 there were already cases of blacks who escaped 
to the mountains, probably along with Indians, since in that year Ovando 
had recommended that the taking of blacks to Hispaniola be suspended 
because they ran away into the forests and propagated the disturbances. 


) Later on, he continues: "The 26th of December, 1522, on the same island 
of Hispaniola, the first insurrection of blacks in the New World took place." On 


_ the other hand, Jalil Sued Badillo, a Puerto Rican scholar, claims that the first 


Black insurrection occurred even earlier, in 1514, on the island of San Juan 
Bautista (Puerto Rico). Gonzalo Fernandez de Oviedo y Valdés asserts that the 


_cimarrones (fugitive slaves) joined the uprising of the indigenous cacique Enriquillo 
on Hispaniola. This, in his opinion, added an ominous element to the rebellion. 


And it could not be underestimated, especially seeing that each day some 
blacks ran away and joined this Enrique and his Indians, and there are 
already so many of them in this Island, because of the sugar mills, that this 
land seems like an effigy or image of Ethiopia itself. 


Similarly, fray Toribio de Motolinia, in Nueva España, warned that "the 
blacks are so many that sometimes they have conspired to revolt and kill the 
Spaniards." 

The demographic collapse of the Antillean indigenous population 
demanded a constant and massive infusion of servile labour. It was used as a 
pretext for a large-scale importation of black bozales, captured or "bought" in 
Africa. In 1589, a report from the Casa de Contratación de Sevilla referred to the 
black slaves as the most important merchandise of exportation to America.” The 
common oblivion of the early black presence in the conquest and colonization of 
America cannot liberate itself from the suspicion of a certain ethnocentrism. 
According to the historian Carlos Esteban Deive, "(it) represents an attempt to 
discard the constructive role of the black slave as an agent of the first order in the 
dynamics that led to the emergence of the nation..." 

How are we to "commemorate" an "encounter" that culminates with the 
abrogation of the sovereignty of some nations and the radical decimation of their 
inhabitants? More true to history would be to acknowledge that the conquest was 
a "violent collision among cultures," in which the one possessing superior military 
technology triumphed. A confrontation went on stage in the New World; and that 
coming face to face led to a grave affront in which not only the strength was 


26 Colección de documentos inéditos relativos al descubrimiento, conquista y organización de las 
antiguas posesiones españolas de América y Oceanía, sacados de los Archivos del Reino y muy 
especialmente del de Indias eds. Joaquín F. Pacheco, Francisco de Cárdenas y Luis Torres de 


Mendoza (Madrid, 1864-1884), Vol. 31, p. 23. 
27 Rolando Mellafe, La esclavitud en Hispanoamérica (Buenos Aires: EUDEBA, 1964), pp. 59-60. 
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uneven, but also in which the perceptions, predominating perplexities, admiration, 
fear, and finally anger in the native contrast with the aspiration of dominion and 
imposition in the intruder. 


Christendom’s expansion and Hispanic providentialism : 

The preceding observations do not take away one whit of importance to 
the process under consideration. The discovery and conquest of America is one of 
the most significant events in the history of humankind. In 1552, Francisco Lopez 
de Gómara, one of the first chroniclers of the conquest of America, expressed it 
in the confessional manner of his time: "The greatest thing after the creation of the 
world, except for the incarnation and death of the one who created it, is the 
discovery of the Indies; thereby called New-World." Columbus wrote that his 
maritime adventure would prove to be "the main honor of Christendom." Hernan 
Cortés extolled his violent conquest of Tenochtitlan as "the most pious and 
elevated deed initiated since the conversion of the apostles." Pope Leo XIII, on 
the fourth centennial of the "discovery of an unknown world, beyond the Atlantic 
Ocean... under the auspices of God" catalogued it as the "the most grandiose and 
beauteous feat that time had seen." 

It is the genesis of modern Christendom as a world phenomenon. Through 
millenniums Europe was a besieged continent that fought for its independence and 
survival against the Persians in Marathon and Salamina, against the Huns of Attila 
in Rome and against the Moslems in the Iberian peninsula and the Balkans. After 
the failure of the crusades, it remained on the defensive in face of the threat of the 
Ottoman empire that in 1453 seized Constantinople, later acquired dominion over 
the Balkans, conquered Hungary and arrived, in 1529, at the doors of Vienna, in 
the heart of Europe. In 1492, history underwent a decisive overturn with significant 
implications for the future of humankind. During the first seventy-five years after 
the discovery of America, Europe acquired knowledge of more lands than in the 
preceding millennium. It also laid out the foundations for its world hegemony. 

With the dominion of the New World, the foundation is laid for the 
European imperial system that, through various phases, would characterize 
universal history until its collapse after the Second World War. Modern Western 
colonialism starts on October 12, 1492. Leo XIII says it subtly: "the authority of the 
European renown increased in an extraordinary manner." The 1538 theological 
lecture of Francisco de Vitoria about the "barbarians of the New World," is not 
only an excellent critical scrutiny of the legitimate or illegitimate reasons for Spain 
to abrogate dominion over the American lands and inhabitants, it also magisterially 
anticipates the rationales later espoused by different Western imperial systems in 
America, Africa and Asia. It is a theoretical fountainhead of modern imperial 
international law, in which might is disclosed initially as theological right and then 


28 La esclavitud del negro, p. xiii. 
29 Encíclica "Quarto abeunte saeculo", in Juan Terradas Soler, C. P. C. R,, Una epopeya 


misionera: La conquista y colonización de América vistas desde Roma (Madrid: Ediciones y 
Publicaciones Españolas, 1962), p. 128. 


30 Paul Kennedy, The Rise and Fall of the Great Powers: Economic Change and Military Conflict 
From 1500 to 2000 (New York: Random House, 1987), pp. 3-4. 
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as juridical right. 

I In this initial expansion, the Christian faith played an exceptional role as 
imperial ideology. Not by mere coincidence Hernán Cortés had as banner a cross, 
accompanied by the following Latin inscription: "Amici, sequamur crucem, et si nos 
| fidem habemus, vere in hoc signo vincemus" ("Friends, let us follow the cross, and 
if we have faith, in the name of this symbol we will conquer"). 

The crusade mentality, in which religion constituted the principal ideology 

of imperial dominion, expressed itself dramatically in the most famous official 
document approved by the Hispanic court to rationalize its claims of sovereignty 
over the New World: the Requerimiento (1513). This demanded that in the initial 
contact with an indigenous nation a double loyalty be invoked - fidelity to the 
Catholic Church and the Castilian crown. "I pray and request that you... 
_ acknowledge the Church as master and superior of the universe, and the Pontifex 
_Maximus, called Pope, [and] in his name, the king and queen... as lords and 
masters..." 
This dual obedience, demanded by an armed and greedy troop, is the key 
_ that determines the future of the people, the unexpected condition for peace or 
| war, for "free servitude" or slavery, for the life and death of the native 
' communities: 


If you do it this way as you are required and obliged to... you will do well... 
If you do not... with the help of God I will powerfully penetrate against you 
and make war everywhere and every way I can, and will subject you to the 
yoke and obedience of the Church and Their Highnesses, and I will take 
you as persons and your wives and sons, and make you slaves, and as such 
sell you... and I will take your possessions, and inflict on you all harms and 
damages that I am able to... 


| The severe critique with which de las Casas whipped the Requisition 
("unjust, irreverent, scandalous, irrational and absurd"),* and the violence of the 
conquest, can not conceal the fact that he shared with his ideological rivals a 
similar missionary, providential and messianic sense. For him, the encounter of the 
Indies with the Spaniards is a crucial moment of the divine providence, of the 
history of human redemption disposed by God. The discovery of America is "the 
time of the merciful marvels of God," a period in which the evangelizing 
commandment of the Church is to be fulfilled for the New World. It is a product 
of the "universal providence" that determines when "the concealed nations are 
discovered and known," the occasion in which "they will listen and also receive the 
Christian grace..." It is a time of grace and proclamation of the Gospel to the 
infidels. It is truly a historical kairós, the foundation of an eschatological 
oikouméne. 
The divine providence, according to de las Casas, selected Columbus, with 
the objective of initiating the predestined conversion of the naturals of the New 
World. 


31 Oviedo y Valdés, Historia general, part 2, |. 29, c. 7, t. 3, pp. 28-29. 
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The divine and supreme Master selected among the sons of Adam that at 
the time were on the earth, the illustrious and eminent Columbus... His 
foremost minister and apostle of the Indies... Christopher... Christum ferens, 
which means bearer of Christ... and he penetrated these remote lands and 
kingdoms... desirous of the conversion of these peoples, so that everywhere 
the faith in Jesus Christ would be fructified...* 


This providential perspective confers an apocalyptic and eschatological 
nature to the Columbine voyages. The end of history, promised in the biblical 
Apocalypse and indefinitely delayed, the parousia of Christ and the culmination 
of the times will come about only after the gospel is preached to all nations. Here 
lies the apocalyptic significance of the discovery, as signal of the imminent 
nearness of the eschatón, the end of history. de las Casas, always faithful to his 
illusions, assumes that Alexander VI, the same Pope whose tastes were 
summarized by Machiavelli as "Lussuria, simonia e crudaltate" ("luxury, simony and 
cruelty"), "gave to God... immense praises and gratitude, because in his days he 
had seen an open path for the beginning of the ultimate preaching of the Gospel 
and convocation... which is, according to the parable, the eleventh hour." History 
finds itself in the "eleventh hour of the world.""" This apocalyptic context confers 
to the discovery of America a deep universal significance. 

de las Casas repudiates the conquering optic which turns the indigenous 
peoples into new moors, enemies of the faith, to be violently subdued. He 
perceives the imperative to distinguish the evangelization of the New World from 
the medieval tradition of the crusade and from the Spanish history of Reconquista. 
He is not aware, though, that the messianic providentialism that prevails in the 
Catholic Spain of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, and which he shares, is truly 
what propels the bloody subjugation of the infidels. 


A New World and a New Church 

Subsequent to the invasion of the conquerors, there took place the invasion 
of the friars, the bishops, and the lawgivers. The spiritual conquest was even more 
profound and important than the political and economic conquest. The radical 
disillusionment with the Old World and its decadent ecclesiastical structures, so 
vivid in the late Renaissance period, gave birth, when joined to the idea of the 
discovery of a novus mundus, to the exciting vision of a New Church. The novus 
mundus might be, it was suggested, the locus of a nova ecclesia. 

This idea was advanced vigorously by Vasco de Quiroga, first Bishop of 
Michoacán.5 It is also found in the writings of the Franciscan missionaries that 
engaged so fruitfully in the Christianization of the Mexican natives. It is even 


paradoxically found in the letters of that most violent of the conquerors, Hernan 
Cortés. 


32 1. 1 3,0, Soy 1. 3) p. 30. 

33 Decennale 1, 447. 

34 H. I., 1. 1, c. 79, t. 1, pp. 336-337. 

35 "Octavo remedio", in Tratados, Vol. Il, p. 673. 
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_ Novus mundus, nova ecclesia, the utopian imagination of the late 
Renaissance, so forcefully expressed in Thomas More’s Utopia, joins itself with the 
missionary spirit of the mendicant orders and the overpowering violence of the 
conquerors not only to extend Christendom to America, but to create the 
conditions for the renaissance of the church of the poor, the distinguishing 
characteristic of the Apostolic ecclesia. We observe an extremely complex 
conjunction of material and spiritual forces that strives for the salvation of the soul 
of the native Americans, but that at the same time, enslaves, and might even, in 
. some cases, annihilate their flesh. The greed and avarice of the conquerors, 
according to the Jesuit José de Acosta, might be a divine paradox by means of 
which God calls the native infidels to salvation. 

Could a spiritual utopia be based upon coercion and violence? This was the 
acute dilemma that confronted Christian Europe in its subjugation of the 
American peoples. The confrontation in Valladolid between de las Casas and 
Sepúlveda dealt with this issue. The last writing of de las Casas, a letter to Pope 
Pius V, a desperate cry for the intervention of the Church to protect the American 
lambs slaughtered by the European wolves, adds a dramatic prophetic dimension 
to the utopia. This was the heart of the matter: Will the Christian faith, its 
symbols, ideals, concepts, and institutions, be the legitimizing ideology of an 
imperial enterprise, or will it become the foundation for the hope of the destitute 
and forsaken, the poorest of the poor, the wretched of the earth? 

For the Native Americans, it was a most tragic dilemma. They were always 
the objects, never the subjects of the heated debates. Robert Ricard has eloquently 
expounded his thesis, in his classic book The Spiritual Conquest of Mexico, about 
the failure on the part of the mendicant orders to create a truly indigenous Church 
in sixteenth century Mexico. The crucial question is, however: could an authentic 
Church, a spiritual community, be founded upon violent conquest and coercion? 

The issue of the christianization of the American infidels could be 
discussed with respect to México or Perú. In the context of the Antilles, where I 
come from, however, I strongly submit that the so-called evangelization was simply 
a demographic substitution, based upon the death of the natives. The only 
categorical assertion possible with respect to the "christianization of the infidels" 
in the Antilles is that of the Catholic scholar Antonio Stevens-Arroyo: "The Tainos 
of the Caribbean Islands are extinct." 

The discovery of America led immediately to its conquest, an act of 
violence performed, from beginning to end, in the name of Jesus Christ, the 
Martyr of divine love. In His name, the Antillean Arawaks were extinguished; in 
His name, Cortés destroyed Tenochtitlan; in His name, Pizarro executed 
Atahualpa. Truly, however, it also led to one of the most exceptional and exciting 
chapters in the history of Christian mission, and to the birth of the Hispanic 
American mestizo style of existence and faith. 


Final words 

Thus, the quincentennial of the initial encounter between Christian Europe 
and the peoples of America is an extraordinary opportunity to meditate upon the 
historical roots of our cultural and religious identity. Some will commemorate the 
occasion, others will bewail it, still others will denounce the event. 
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Commemoration, bewailing and prophetic denunciation always have their 
legitimate place in the remembrance of things past. But more to the point is the 
challenge to transform the laudatory celebration of the "discovery of America" into 
an occasion for an ethical and critical meditation about the history of the many 
peoples and cultures that have inhabited and still inhabit this immense territory 
given by God to us and our children. As the Chilean historian Fernando Mires 
asserts: "To invert the celebration and to turn it into a date for meditation is an 
ethical obligation..." Only thus shall you have the right to sing your patriotic hymn: 
God bless America! 
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Prophecy and Patriotism: 
A Tragic Dilemma. 


Luis N. Rivera-Pagán 


The Spanish Crown and the evangelization of America 

In 1493 Fernando and Isabel, Catholic Monarchs of Spain, gave Christopher 
Columbus, now Viceroy of the Indies and Admiral of the Ocean Sea, the following 
instructions covering the initiation of the conquest and colonization of the lands 
and peoples found during his first expedition: 


Wishing that our holy Catholic faith be increased and augmented, we order 
and charge the said admiral... that by every means and way possible he should 
try to persuade the inhabitants of said islands and mainlands to be converted 
to our Catholic faith...! 


To that end, the monarchs sent a group of monastics and friars to evangelize 
the natives, thus laying the foundations for the world expansion of the Christian 
faith as the religious counterpart of European colonial outreach.” The missionaries, 
however, were too few and were not able to escape the tensions and hostilities, and 
finally the crisis, that besieged the Columbus administration of the Antilles from 
1494 to 1500. 

The first shattering of illusions happened at the arrival in Hispaniola, when all 
thirty-nine men left behind by Columbus in January 1493 were found to have been 
killed, a clear sign that the paradise described by the Admiral in his earlier reports 
existed only in his mind.? The natives were not as timorous as he had asserted; 
they were quite willing to defend their patrimony, culture, and freedom. Nor did 
the islands seem to be Ophir, the biblical region where King Solomon had 
obtained the gold to build the temple of Jerusalem. Neither was the conversion of 
the native communities a simple matter to be entrusted to a small band on 
unprepared friars. The natives also attested to many abuses on the part of the 
Spanish garrison, an ominous anticipation of the predatory conduct of the first 
generation of colonists, almost unrestrained by juridical norms. Those norms would 
begin to be established, at least in the lawgivers’ books, in 1512 and 1513, two 
decades after the colonizing process had begun, a lawless period that proved to be 
lethal for the Caribbean communities. 

The conquest and colonization of the Americas proceeded at a very slow pace. 


1 Richard Konetzke, Colección de documentos para la historia de la formación social de 
Hispanoamérica, 3 vols. (Madrid: Consejo Superior de Investigaciones Científicas, 1953-1958), 
VolJlp: L 

2 mia Meier, "La presencia de las órdenes religiosas en el Caribe durante la dominación 
española", Missionalia hispánica 43 (1986): 363-372. fot 

3 Diego Alvarez de Chanca, "Carta al ayuntamiento de Sevilla", in Revista de la Universidad-de La 
Habana, Nos. 196-197, 1972, pp. 280-299. 

4 Konetzke, Colección de documentos, Vol. 1, pp. 38- 57, Rafael Altamira y Crevea, "El texto de 
las leyes de Burgos de 1512", Revista de historia de América 4 (December 1938): 5-79; and Lesley 


Byrd Simpson, The Laws of Burgos, 1512-1513 (San Francisco, 1960). 
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Its christianization was even slower. In spite of the many pious expressions of the 
Christum ferens, evangelizing the Native Americans was never in the forefront of 
Columbus’ colonial projects. During those very difficult six years, his main 
objective was not to proselytize the native communities, but to provide political 
stability and economic prosperity to the colony, aims that eluded him totally. When 
he failed to create even the appearance of civic control, he was unceremoniously 
chained and expelled from the lands he had found and inscribed in the history of 
Western civilization. 

In 1504, in the codicil to her will and testament, the dying queen Isabel 
included the following clause, a forceful reminder to her husband, Fernando, her 
daughter Juana, and her son-in-law, Philip, of the unfulfilled goal of christianizing 
the new world as the main purpose of the Spanish arrogation of sovereignty: 


From the time when the Holy Apostolic See granted us the isles and 
mainlands of the Ocean Sea which have been or will be discovered, our 
principal intention... was to try to lead and bring the peoples of the said areas 
and convert them to our Holy Catholic faith... Therefore, 1 beg the King, my 
Lord... and I charge and command the Princess, my daughter, and the Prince, 
her husband, to carry out and fulfill this charge and that this be their principal 
aim... for this is what is enjoined on us by the Apostolic letter of the 
aforementioned grant... 


King Ferdinand, for his part, commanded Diego Columbus, son of the” 
Admiral, and new Viceroy of the Indies, to make certain that the natives be 
instructed "in the matters of the Catholic faith, since this is the principal basis for 
the conquest of those regions..."” This*kind of ordinance proliferates under the 
dynasty of Charles V and Philip II. The former’s "Ordinances about the good 
treatment of the Indians,"® decreed in 1526, and the latter’s "Ordinances regard- 
ing new discoveries,"? enacted in 1573, stress the conversion of the Native 
Americans as the main objective of the conquest and colonization of America. The 
1573 Ordinances insist that: "The zeal and wish that we have is that all that is yet 
to be discovered be discovered, so that our holy Gospel be made public and the 
natives come to the knowledge of our holy Catholic faith..." 

In summary, despite the many changes in political strategies of conquest and 
colonization, in the century that goes from Isabel and Fernando to Charles V and 
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(New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1990, pp. 152-183; and Felipe Fernández Armesto, Columbus 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1991), pp. 133-152. 
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1967), p. 54. 
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Reino y muy especialmente del de Indias, Joaquín F. Pacheco, Francisco de Cárdenas y Luis Torres 
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Philip II, the evangelization of the natives and their conversion to the Christian 
faith was continually made explicit as the transcendental goal of Spain’s political, 
_ economic, and cultural dominion over America. It was explicitly and self- 
consciously an imperial expansion understood as a missionary enterprise." It failed 
totally in the Antilles, but was able to produce the Franciscan mission to Mexico 
and the Jesuit Reductions in different parts of South America, two of the most 
exceptional and exciting chapters in the history of the expansion of Christianity. 

Despite attempts, and there were several, to conceive of the colonization of 
America according to the Old Testament pattern of the extermination of the 
infidels whose presence and existence defiled the promised land and thus deserved, 
due to their abominable sins, to disappear from history, the prevailing and official 
model was missionary, whereby the military actions were perceived as paradoxical 
ways of fulfilling Christ’s last commandment: "Go to all nations and make them my 
disciples." When references are made to Juan Ginés de Sepúlveda and his book on 
the justice of the wars against the Indians, a work in which Aristotle’s concept of 
the barbarians who are by nature serfs converges with the Old Testament vision 
of the God-commanded Israelite destruction of the peoples of Canaan, we should 
not forget that it was explicitly repudiated by a good number of Spanish 
theologians and was not printed for lack of official authorization.** It did not 
receive the imprimatur from the juridical and theological authorities that reviewed 
the manuscript. 

Thus genocide, which undeniably occurred in many parts of Spanish America, 
was never official policy. When and where it tragically happened, as quite different 
sixteenth century Spanish historians like the Dominican Bartolomé de Las Casas 
and the Franciscan Gerónimo de Mendieta stressed,!5 it went against the explicit 
policy of the crown to preserve and evangelize the natives. Both de Las Casas and 
Mendieta attempted to distinguish the lethal actions of conquerors and colonizers 
from the official policy of the crown. This policy, adopted either for religious and 
humanitarian reasons, or for the obvious inconvenience that the death of servile 
workers represents, means, at least for me, that it is incorrect to ascribe to the 
Spanish conquest the Canaanite model which could better explain other colonial 
endeavors in America. 

This is not to say that the evangelization was devoid of military coercion. As 


11 Cf. Rivera-Pagán, Evangelización y violencia, pp. 71-102. 
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the Jesuit José de Acosta states in the prologue to his important 1589 missionary 
treatisé De procuranda indorum salute, military coercion and religious conversion 
in America as a general rule went hand in hand, with exceptions that do not 
invalidate the norm.!” The insistence of de las Casas in his own missionary work, 
De unico vocationis modo omnium gentium ad veram religionem, that the use of 
military force and compulsion should be excluded a priori from the process of 
evangelization, although it became the basis for some interesting isolated 
experiments, in general went unheeded. 

The linkage of conquest and christianization was dialectically conceived. On 
the one hand, the first was always and everywhere formally perceived in 
conjunction with the second; on the other, the second was considered viable and 
fruitful only on the basis of the first. 


Conquest and christianization 

Even the ambitious and violent Hernán Cortés insists on the christianization 
of the American lands and peoples as the principal purpose of his military 
endeavors. He conquers the native communities, in his words, "to attract them so 
that they would come to the knowledge of our holy Catholic faith..."!? Cortés 
launches the attack against Tenochtitlan, probably the most violent military 
confrontation in the whole epic conquest of America, only after publicly, officially 
and formally declaring his war a crusade, a religious and missionary enterprise. His 
Tlaxcala military ordinances constitute probably the most forceful statement of the « 
paradoxical identification between conquest and christianization: 


In as much as... the natives of these regions have a culture and veneration of 
idols, which is a great disservice to'God Our Lord, and the devil blinds and 
deceives them... I propose to bring them to the knowledge of our Holy 
Catholic faith... Let us go to uproot the natives of these regions from those 
idolatries... so that they will come to the knowledge of God and of His Holy 
Catholic faith... because if war is carried out with any other intention it would 
be unjust... And therefore... I affirm that my principal motive in undertakin 

this war... is to bring the natives to the knowledge of our Holy Catholic faith. 


Certainly, he is not slow to add that if his army were devoid of such a "right 
intention," then the wealth and properties to be acquired according to the ancient 
military tradition of the booty, would be unjust and subject to restitution. Cortés 
applies the tradition of the Spanish Reconquista, whereby the lands and goods of 
the conquered infidels, the Moors, were considered rightfully distributed between 
the triumphant troops, as long as the conflict is perceived as a holy war, a religious 
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confrontation, Only post facto, after the Nahuatl culture had been destroyed, would 
critics like Bartolomé de Las Casas call attention to the obvious difference 
between the Reconquista model and the invasion of other peoples’ lands and 
societies. 

God and gold are inextricably linked. Only if the war is undertaken for the 
sake of God may the gold obtained be rightfully retained. In Columbus we also 
find a constant conjunction of gold and God. He wants the gold of America to 
finance a new and last crusade, which he would lead, to recover the Holy Land and 
the Lord’s sepulchre.”” In Cortés’ case God and gold (as well as glory) are distinct 
| but inseparable goals of one and the same historical process of conquest. Modern 

historians, however, are mistaken when, from the standpoint of their secularity, 
they cynically understand this kind of statement as a textbook case of hypocrisy” 

_ The unity of God and gold, religiosity and avarice, is perhaps nowhere more 
strikingly expressed than in the Capitulations of Burgos of May 1512. It is the first 
formal agreement between the crown and the initial Bishops of America, before 
they were transferred to their dioceses.”4 The commandment to the future bishops 
of America to take care of the well-being and conversion of the natives is 
emphasized. Immediately afterwards, however, they are charged, in the same 
capitulations, with the peculiar episcopal duty of convincing the Indians to work 
even harder in the gold mines, suggesting to the reluctant miners that the product 
of their work was to be used to make war against infidels, the old crusading ideal, 
and for other undefined purposes all of which would allegedly be for their spiritual 
benefit. 

As I stressed in my previous Fondren lecture, it is significant, as well as clearly 
allusive to the story of the Roman emperor Constantine, that Cortés had a cross 
in his military banner accompanied by a Latin inscription which declares: Amici, 
sequamur crucem, et si nos fidem habemus, vere in hoc signo vincemus ("Friends, 
let us follow the cross, and if we have faith, in the name of this symbol we will 
conquer"). The presentation of a cross was, as noted by some scholars, one of the 
symbolic paraphernalia of a crusade, as required by medieval canon law. 

The conquest of America takes place after the Reconquista, the long military 
struggle between the Iberian Christians and the Iberian Muslims. I say Iberian 
Muslims, because the great majority of the defeated followers of Allah were born, 
as were their fathers, the fathers of their fathers, and the fathers of the fathers of 
their fathers, in Iberian lands. It is no mere coincidence that Cortés refers to the 
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Aztecs temples as "mosques," evoking the for centuries honored tradition of the 
holy war against the infidels, "enemies of the Cross." The battle against 
Tenochtitlan becomes an ideological crusade, a holy war, in which the most 
powerful God defeats the lesser deities. 
The conquest of America also took place after the expulsion of the Iberian 
Jews, followers of the Law of Moses who also for generations and generations had 
considered as their home the same land and nation that the Christians now 
claimed to be theirs only. The immortal names of two philosophers, the Arab 
Averroés and the Jew Maimonides, both of whom were born in the same city, 
Cordoba, Spain, which was also the birth place of the Latin Seneca, and of many 
Christian writers, artists and thinkers, constitute eloquent evidence of the common 
Spanish ancestry of the followers of the three great universal monotheistic 
religions, as the Spanish scholar Américo Castro insisted several years ago. 

The linkage between the Reconquista, the expulsion of the Jews and the 
expansion to new lands, and America, is recognized by Columbus himself, in the 
prologue to his diary of the first journey.” National identity becomes one with 
religious orthodoxy, which at the same time transforms itself into an imperial 
crusade. Fernando de los Rios has clearly shown how in the Spain of the Catholic 
crown "the central dominating force of the will of the nation was a transcendental 
idea... a religious conception of life, incarnated in the Catholic Church." 

This peculiar Spanish history gives birth to an exceptional identification 
between confession and nationality, religion and nation, which is the hermeneutical 
key to understanding the faith and praxis of conquerors like Hernan Cortés, who” 
commands that the first thing to happen every morning in the camp of his invading 
army is a mass, the enactment of the sacrifice of Christ; who has no scruples in 
accepting women as gifts of subordination by the Mexican caciques and to use 
them carnally, but only after ordering them baptized; who has no qualms in 
torturing and executing the brave Cuauhtemoc, but humbles himself in front of the 
Franciscan friars who arrive in New Spain to start the christianization of the 
conquered people. 

When Cortés began his final assault on Tenochtitlan (1521), Western 
Christianity was undergoing the first agonizing signs of the process of division and 
antagonism that soon would fragment it and transform the communio sanctorum 
into a field of warring armies, in which Protestant and Catholic communities would 
violently face each other with opposing dogmas and opposing weapons. The . 
Spanish Crown and Church decided to "protect" America from the contamination 
of the European heresies, giving birth to a history of ecclesiastical repression still 
waiting to be narrated in its totality. ‘ 

The Jesuit historian Pedro de Leturia has written: "The crusade of Granada 
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continues in the Indies...* We might add that in the Indies the expulsion of the 
Jews and the persecution of those who defy traditional ecclesiastical dogmas also 
continued. Even the prophetic Las Casas officially requested, in 1516, the 
establishment of an American counterpart of the dreaded Spanish Inquisition.*2 
The medieval dictum extra ecclesiam nulla salus, which was meant as a theological 
judgement, becomes a political condemnation of all kinds of heterodoxies, and also 
of the native creeds and religions.*> Historians and scholars differ pointedly in 
their evaluations of whether it was fundamentally a case of an ecclesiastical state, 
or of a state church. The difference might be significant, but not for the victims of 
the repressive violence that usually accompany such an intimate conjunction of 
material and spiritual ends. 


Providential messianism 

Gerónimo de Mendieta, the Franciscan scholar who at the end of the 
sixteenth century wrote a most important history of the conquest and 
christianization of Mexico, the Historia Eclesiástica Indiana, a work similar in 
scope to the patristic Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius, asserts that Hernan Cortés 
was born the same year (1485) as Martin Luther, emissary of the devil, and the 
same year that the Aztec Templo Mayor was consecrated with the human sacrifice 
of more than 80,000 persons (truly a hyperbolic figure!). The birth of Cortés thus 
becomes a providential event, an extremely significant element in the cosmic 
struggle between Christ and Satan, manifest both in the attempt to eradicate the 
Protestant heresy and to eliminate the Native American religions. Mendieta praises 
the Spanish crown for being the only European state that has firmly stood up 
against "Muslim falseness," "Judaic perfidy," the "household malice of heretics," and 
"idolatrous blindness." He goes one step further in the discernment of God's 
providence as he boldly asserts that the discovery and conquest of America is a 
particular divine reward for the strict manner in which Spain has kept the faith 
uncontaminated.*> The notion of the elect nation, to which God has conceded a 
providential and transcendent mission, becomes the hermeneutical key to 
understanding the conquest of America. 

It is an idea put forward also by fray Toribio de Benavente (Motolinia), 
one of the twelve Franciscan missionaries that, beginning in 1524, forged the 
monumental christianization of the vast Mexican territory. Motolinia’s history of 
the conquest and evangelization of New Spain perceives that process as an 
apocalyptic divine intervention that expresses both God’s wrath against the many 
devilish traditions of the natives and God’s merciful redemption of the peoples 
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blinded by Satan.*° . 

It was thus ideologically impossible for the Spanish crown to conceive of 
the conquest and colonization of America in terms other than missionary 
evangelization. It could not articulate the legitimacy of its colonial dominion 
exclusively from a political or economic perspective. What for other modern 
empires has been possible, namely, to claim control of the instruments of political 
and economic power, allowing the dominated peoples spiritual solace for their 
troubled subjectivity in their native religiosity, was absolutely out of the question 
for sixteenth century Spain. 

The first law of the 1680 Recapitulation of the Laws of the Kingdom of the 
Indies makes the theological legitimacy of the Spanish dominion unequivocally 
clear. It states that the great Spanish empire is a divine grant that imposes a 
missionary task: "To work so as to make God known and adored in the whole 
world..." 

The understanding of the discovery and conquest of America cannot 
proceed apart from the analysis of the providential messianism that perceived 
those events in the light of a transcendental and universal confrontation between 
true faith and infidelity. This providentialism can be perceived very early in the 
writings and correspondence of Christopher Columbus himself. 8 In one instance 
he writes: "It was Our Lord who clearly opened my understanding... and who 
opened my will... Who shall doubt that this light was from the Holy Spirit?" This 
messianic consciousness is particularly sharp at times of crises and despair. In the, 
midst of a fearful Atlantic hurricane, during his way home after the first 
expedition, or lost and forsaken in the Caribbean, in his fateful fourth journey, 
seemingly on the verge of collapsing, he undergoes profound spiritual crises in 
which he is strengthened in his belief in his God-given providential mission.” He 
even compares himself favorably with the main biblical heroes: 


Oh foolish one and slow to believe and serve your God... Could he have 
done any more for Moses or for David... From your birth, God has always 
taken great care of you... The Indies, such rich regions of the world, he has 
given to you... 


This messianic providentialism is even more intense in Cortés. I do not 
consider as mere rhetoric his many expressions that attribute his victories in war 
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to divine guidance and protection. An example: "As we carried the banner of the 
cross, and were fighting for the faith... God gave us so great a victory that we 
killed many of them without our people suffering any harm." 

Such messianic devotion is recognized by Pope Clement VII in 1529, who 

after receiving a very generous gift indeed from the conqueror of Mexico, grants 
him a plenary bull of indulgence forgiving all guilts and penalties of his sins, 
because, according to the Holy Father, Cortés had exposed his life to every danger 
¡"for the yoke of Christ and obedience to the Holy Roman Church..."% 
In this context, it is important to note something that many students of 
the christianization of America fail to perceive, and which I briefly alluded to in 
my first Fondren lecture. Hernán Cortés pioneers the concept of the new church 
as an essential element of the new world. Even before the arrival of the twelve 
_ Franciscan missionaries, the conqueror of Mexico conceives the linkage between 
_ the two eschatological notions: novus mundus - nova ecclesia. 

Shortly after defeating Tenochtitlan, as a crucial element of his project of 
colonization, he asks the emperor Charles V to send missionaries from the 
mendicant orders. He specifically requests Franciscan friars, renowned for their 
fidelity to the most stringent vows of poverty. The missionaries shall devote 
themselves solely to the spiritual well-being and redemption of the peoples of the 
conquered territory. It is not merely a play on words to perceive as key elements 
of the founding policy of Mexico’s colonization what has been called the 
franciscanism of Cortés and the cortesianism of the Franciscans. 

Cortés explicitly rejects a former suggestion that the evangelization of 
Mexico be entrusted to the secular clergy and diocesan hierarchies. The 
repudiation of the secular church and clergy is abrupt and reveals his conviction, 
not uncommon in his time, concerning the moral decadence of the Renaissance 
church. "Having bishops and other prelates they would follow the customs which 
they have acquired... of disposing of the goods of the Church by wasting them on 
luxuries and other vices..." 

The preference for the mendicant orders over the diocesan church, which 
anticipates the intense battles between both ecclesiastical structures later in the 
sixteenth century, is not arbitrary. Only those wholly devoid of material 
preoccupations could bear the immense challenge posed by millions of conquered 
infidels. Cortés has learned that the Aztecs priests could be more austere and 
chaste than their Catholic European counterparts. He fears that if the natives were 
exposed to the worldliness of the secular clergy it might prove impossible to 
demonstrate to them the ethical and spiritual superiority of the Gospel. For, as he 
writes to Charles V: 


If they were to see the things of the Church in the hands of the clergy and 
other ecclesiastical authorities, and were to see in them the profanities and 
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vices in which they indulge in Europe, they would hold our faith as 
worthless... And since the main objective of your Highness is and should 
be the conversion of these peoples... Your Majesty should supplicate the 
Pope to have as his delegates in this region two religious persons, one from 
the order of Saint Francis, and the other from the order of Saint 
Dominic... 


Only if these precautions are carefully taken, Cortés asserts, could a new 
church be established in the new world, in which God would be exalted and 
glorified more than in any other place: 


It could be with certainty asserted that in a very brief period of time, a 
new church will be raised in these lands, in which God will be more 
praised than in any other in the whole world... 


Thus, the violent, ambitious and lascivious conqueror shows himself also 
to be an apostle to the infidels. 

But beware; immediately after writing this paean to the new church to be 
developed in the new world, Cortés recommends that the natives of Michoacan, 
who refuse to submit to the Spanish conquerors, be enslaved: 


We should wage war on them and take them as slaves... Bringing these 
savages as slaves, to work in the gold mines, would produce for your 
Majesty and the Spanish people benefits, and it might even happen_that 
thanks to such a familiarity with us some might even be redeemed. 


The new apostle to the infidels is their enslaver. Cortés’ messianic 
providentialism cannot tolerate any unsurmountable obstacle, especially if it comes 
from the infidels--which, by the way, was nothing radically new. In the Antilles, and 
thus in America, the first to propose the enslavement of the natives and the first 
to institute the slave trade was none other than the Christum ferens himself, 
Christopher Columbus.*$ 


A theological critique 

Cortés’ messianic and militaristic providentialism does not represent the 
sole attitude of the Spanish protagonists of the conquest of America. Indeed, the 
sixteenth century abounds with many different and contradictory voices and 
perspectives. It truly constitutes a polyphony, and not always a symphony. Many 
participants in the choir are able not only to make their dissident voices heard, 
but in the case of some of them, like Bartolomé de las Casas, to become quite 
strident soloists.” The basic failure of the perennial followers of the black legend 
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is their inability to perceive the critical and important participation of the prophetic 
voice and the prophetic church in the conquest of America. 

_ Some readers of my book, Evangelización y violencia: la conquista de 
América, which deals with the theological debates in the sixteenth century related 
to the discovery and conquest of America, have wrongly asserted that my critical 
evaluation of those events suffers from the methodological vice of anachronism, 
of interjecting in the sixteenth century the ethical sensitivities of the twentieth. 
_ That is not the case. Besides the reasonable doubts that one may have with respect 
to an allegedly advanced moral sensitivity of a century that has produced 

Auschwitz and Hiroshima, Hitler and Stalin, we find here an underestimation of 
| the richness and amplitude of the theological debates in he sixteenth century. As 
| the North American scholar Lewis Hanke so aptly insisted several decades ago, 
sixteenth century Spain vibrates intensely with disputes and debates about the 
_ legitimacy and justice of the conquest.’ No official colonial axiom was left 
unquestioned or without debate. I am even willing to advance the thesis hat no 
_ other empire has so critically scrutinized its colonial actions as sixteenth century 
Spain did. 
| It is hard to pinpoint precisely when the debates began. Maybe the disgust 

of father Bernard Boyl, who accompanied Columbus in the second journey and left 

the expedition in discomfiture, had something to do with the attempt of the 
Admiral to initiate a trans-Atlantic Indian slave trade to compete with the 
Portuguese African slave trade. 

It is also possible that the sharp repudiation given in 1500 by Queen 
Isabella to such slave trade was not an impromptu solitary reaction of an ethically 
sensitive woman. She probably had received some unknown theological advice 
adverse to Columbus’ slave initiatives. The record, I must admit, is not altogether 
clear. Some feet-upon-earth historians interpret Isabella’s outburst-- "Who does the 
Admiral think he is to dare distribute my vassals?"--as a rather clever political 
maneuver to inhibit the development in America of a powerful feudal class with 
extensive private holdings of lands and slaves.5! That might be, but I doubt that it 
was the only or even the main reason. Most probably it was the social bed-fellow 
of the obvious doubts about the theological legitimacy of enslaving infidels who 
had not injured Christian lands or nations in any way. For the Catholic monarchs 
of fifteenth and sixteenth century Spain theological arguments did count; they 
were not perceived as mere ideological tools, even when, as always happens in 
history, kings and queens have a clear proclivity to harmonize their theological 
views with their material and political interests. 

It is also probable that the criticisms of the second decade of the sixteenth 
century may have been preceded by serious and deep, albeit quiet, soul 
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searching. That is clear at least with respect to de las Casas. What the scholar 
Felipe Fernández-Armesto calls the "sudden revelation" of de las Casas was, in my 
opinion, not so "sudden". His Historia de las Indias gives us a portrait of a man 
of faith, conscience and courage, who, between 1502 to 1514, underwent a slow, 
very slow, spiritual transformation from being another wealthy encomendero into 
the irate prophet that would denounce before the Church, the state, the whole 
world and God the oppression of, ironically, the Godless infidels by the God- 
fearing Christians. 

It is de las Casas who preserves in his Historia the first clear, unequivocal 
and loud voice of Christian prophetic protest. By the end of 1511, the Dominican 
monks of Hispaniola were disgusted with the treatment received by the native 
Americans. They became convinced that such mistreatment constituted a violation 
of Pope Alexander’s 1493 "donation bulls." The Papal decrees had recognized 
Spanish sovereignty over the lands discovered in order that the native communities 
be converted to the Christian faith, and the Dominican friars were not so foolish 
as to confuse evangelization with slavery and, worse, with demographic elimination. 
They also came to the conclusion that the European Christians in America were, 
according to the ecclesiastical norms, in mortal sin on the basis of their cruel 
conduct. The destiny of the Indians’ bodies and of the Europeans’ souls weighed 
heavily in the minds of the friars, and thus they concluded that they could not 
keep silence anymore. They felt impelled to protest by their religious vows: It is 
a religious imperative, not an alternative political or social conception, tha 
promotes the first strong prophetic challenge of the conquest. 

The narration of de las Casas acquires dramatic overtones.* The 
Dominican priests warn the most prominent members of the colonial establish- 
ment of Hispaniola, at that moment the principal focus of Spanish colonization, 
that they should all go to church the second Sunday of Advent. They obeyed, only 
to receive the moral shock of their lives. After reading the biblical passage of John 
the Baptist, ego vox clamantis in deserto, fray Antonio de Montesinos, selected by 
his brethren for his homiletical faculties, pronounced to the audience of respected 
white European Christians the following piercing words: 


ig 


You are in mortal sin... for the cruelty and tyranny you use in dealing with 
these innocent people. Tell me, by what right or justice do you keep these 
Indians in such a cruel and horrible servitude? On what authority have you 
waged a detestable war against these people, who dwelled quietly and 
peaceably on their own land?... Why do you keep them so oppressed and 
weary, not giving them enough to eat nor taking care of them in their 
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illness? For with the excessive work you demand of them they fall ill and 
die, or rather you kill them with your desire to extract and acquire gold 
every day... Are not these people also human beings? Have they not 
rational souls? Be certain that in such a state as this you can no more be 
saved than a Moor or a Turk... 


| The final sentence, according to the record of de las Casas, had to strike 
the ears of Spanish Christians as an exceptionally terrible indictment. For the 
Muslims, whether Arabs or Turks, were in the Spanish eyes of that epoch nothing 
but the most hideous and hated enemies. 

| Only to a community that cares for the salvation of the soul, but is unable 
to perceive the insiduous ways in which it has been snared into mortal sin, could 
these last words have had the strong impact they had that Sunday. The commotion 
was such that the principal authorities of the Dominican order in Spain and King 
Ferdinand himself intervened with threatening admonitions of silence and 
obedience to the small band of friars. The King requested a copy of the homily, 
which he read with irate attention. The royal order was categorical: "Théy [the 
Dominican friars] should never speak about this subject; neither in public, nor in 
private, neither directly, nor indirectly shall they ever refer to 11.58 The Dominican 
prior in Spain commanded silence to the rebel brethren: "Sumittere intellectum 
vestrum" ("Submit your intellect").> 

But it would not be so. The first prophetic voice had been uttered, in the 
unquenchable style of John the Baptist. The Montesinos homily created the first 
theological conflict in America. It can also be considered the origin of Latin 
America liberation theology. From then on, the voice of the prophetic church will 
never cease to call for justice and mercy. Those in the Anglo-saxon Protestant 
tradition who have internalized the "black legend," and who think that Bartolomé 
de las Casas is an exception in an ocean of cruelty and injustice, deprive 
themselves of learning and enjoying the many and diverse ways in which the 
prophetic voice expressed itself in the sixteenth century. It began with Montesinos. 
It never ceased. 

The main exponent of the prophetic tradition was certainly Bartolomé de 
las Casas.°! We have mentioned him so many times in these two Fondren lectures 
because the story of the discovery and conquest of America cannot be narrated 
without constant reference to him. He was directly responsible for the preservation 
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and transmission of the diary of Columbus’ first journey.” His Historia de las 
Indias is probably the best source for knowledge of the first three decades of 
colonization and christianization. And during more than five decades, between 
1514 and 1566, he filled the air with his strong condemnations and occupied the 
printing presses with his burning treatises.+ He was here and there, ubiquitous in 
all debates and disputes. á 
From his exceedingly many writings let us choose two of the latest, which 
are brief but incendiary. His last letter to the Council of Indies summarizes and 
stringently culminates his denunciation of five decades. It is brief, only eight sharp 
statements, but its condemnatory prophetic tone could hardly be matched: 


1. All conquests are unjust and tyrannical; 2. we have illegally usurped the 
kingdoms of the Indies; 3. all encomiendas are bad per se; 4. those who 
possess them and those who distribute them are in mortal sin; 5. the king 
has no more right to justify the conquests and encomiendas than the 
Ottoman Turk has to make war against Christians; 6. all fortunes made in 
the Indies are iniquitous; 7. if the guilty do not make restitution, they will 
not be saved; 8. the Indian nations have the right, which will be theirs till 
doomsday, to make just war against us and erase us from the face of the 
earth. 


That strong statement was followed by an epistle to Pope Pius v.© Here, 
de las Casas requests from the Vicarius Christi the promulgation of a decree that 
would: a) anathematize all those that justify military conquest on the basis of the 
infidelity of the natives or their alleged rational inferiority; b) order all bishops and 
ecclesiastical authorities to defend the powerless from the aggression and 
oppression of the powerful, the lambs from the wolves, even to lay down their lives 
for their protection; and c) enforce the vows of ecclesiastical poverty and make 
restitution of the wealth already accumulated by the young American Church, thus 
cutting short its participation in the exploitation of the native peoples. 

This denunciatory type of writing, and not only the very popular Brevísima 
destrucción de las Indias of 1552, especially renowned among Protestants British 
and Dutch readers, made de Las Casas an extremely controversial figure during 
almost five centuries. He was the most polemical protagonist of the conquest of 
America. He was harshly censored by the Franciscan Motolinia and eulogized by 
Mendieta, also a Franciscan. Oviedo and López de Gomara, the two great 
chroniclers, were his personal adversaries, but Herrera y Tordesillas, as well as 
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numberless other historians were indebted to his research. Cortés considered him 
his enemy, but Charles V respected him so much that he wanted to make him 
Bishop of Cuzco, probably the wealthiest American bishopric of the time (Las 
Casas finally accepted the bishopric of Chiapas, a poor region spanning Guatemala 
and Mexico). 

_ __ He has been extolled by people like the Cuban patriot José Martí, who 
in his Edad de oro considered him a paradigmatic figure, on the same level with 
the Latin American liberators Hidalgo, San Martín and Bolívar.$ Simón Bolivar 
once suggested that a new capital city be built for his dream, a unified great 
Colombia. The name of the city? Las Casas.” Spanish scholars and patricians have 
either anathematized or canonized Las Casas. To name only two of the most 
eminent literary and cultural leaders: Manuel Giménez Fernandez dedicated man 
years and much scholarly effort to his monumental biography of de las Casas, 
whereas during the same period of the sixties, the great Ramon Menéndez Pidal 
wrote a stinging book lambasting fray Bartolomé.’ 

Many of these opposite evaluations, be they positive or negative, miss the 
essential mystery of de Las Casas. He was a man educated in the spirit and style 
of the biblical prophets. 

His conversion to the freedom of the American communities was intimately 
linked, as in Saint Augustine’s case, to a biblical text. In the case of de las Casas 
the text was Ecclesiasticus 34: 20-21: 


To offer a sacrifice from the 
possessions of the poor 

is like killing a son 

before his father’s eyes. 
Bread is life to the destitute, 
and to deprive them of it is murder.?? 

The Latin text used by La Casas was even stronger. "To offer a sacrifice 
from the possessions of the poor is like killing a son before his father's eyes" is 
rendered: "Qui offert sacrificium ex substantia pauperum, quasi qui victimat filium 
in conspectu patris sui.'"* The expression ex substantia paupenim, "from the 
substance of the poor," implies that what is taken from the dispossessed is decisive 
for their existence. The crux of the matter is indeed the life or death of the native 
American peoples. 

The old discussion about de las Casas and Spanish national identity can 
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be settled only from the perspective of the prophetic understanding of the 
relationship between nation and mission. The prophets of the Old Testament have 
a peculiar love of Israel, their nation. It is a scorching and ethically demanding 
love. It is a love that requires justice and righteousness. This is the school of love 
and justice in which de las Casas learned his particular historical role. To consider 
de las Casas anti-Spanish, as some have dared to suggest, would be like accusing 
Jeremiah, Isaiah or Amos of anti-semitism. 

Like Columbus and Cortés, de las Casas also developed a messianic 
providential concept of himself. He was not, however, a believer in God as the 
transcendent hypostasis of the nation. His messianic consciousness compelled him 
to consider himself the chosen prophet that would chastise his nation in the name 
of the God of justice and mercy. His patriotism reveals itself not in chauvinistic 
eulogies to the Fatherland but in the courage to speak the word of God against 
those who dare to destroy the poor and powerless, forgetting that they might be, 
in their destitution and poverty, the favorite creatures of God.” 

To some this might seem to be a somewhat Protestant interpretation of 
de las Casas, but as Professor Sylvest has rightly emphasized, the Bible was the 
main source of authority and inspiration for the mendicant orders of the pre 
Counter-Reformation period.’ The biblical prophets, not an abstract concept of 
human rights, provided the paradigmatic model for de las Casas’ understanding of 
his providential role vis-a-vis his nation. His readings of the prophets led him into 
the tragic dilemma of prophetism and patriotism. 

It is a perennial dilemma that we should not forget, especially you, called ' 
to be prophets of God in the most powerful nation to ever exist in history. 
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The Cosmic Race and Cosmic Grace: 
New Possibilities for Humankind 


Edwin E. Sylvest, Jr. 


The Stars and Stripes fluttered in the gentle breeze under a clear blue sky; the 
snow-capped volcanoes loomed on the horizon, silent witnesses to a new act in an 
cient drama. Early on the morning of September 14, 1847, General John 
uitman unfurled the flag over the Palacio Nacional on the Zécalo in Mexico City. 
ow, in the early afternoon, at the head of an imposing column of United States 
roops, General Winfield Scott entered the plaza. Hubert Howe Bancroft captured 
he scene: "...no welcome glance or cheering sound mingled with the music of the 
arch. All around was chilling silence, emphasized in frigid or frowning looks, 
d relieved here and there only by glances of curiosity or a passing gleam of 
admiration at the imposing figure and benevolent mein of the victorious general" 
(Bancroft, XIII 519-20). 

So began the final phase of the first foreign war waged by the United States, 
a controversial war, provoked by sending troops into territory claimed by Mexico, 
the Nueces strip, that part of Texas now known as "The Valley.” Territorial and 
political issues resulting from the war were worked out in the Treaty of 
'Guadalupe-Hidalgo, ratified in 1848, and the Gadsden Purchase, 1853. A new 
international frontier was created. Mexico lost half its national territory and the 
‘United States, by military conquest, gained the region now defined by the states 
of California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona, New Mexico, and part of Colorado. Texas 
had already gained its independence that, after a decade, it yielded to become one 
of the United States. 

In this newly acquired territory were peoples who had lived there for millenia, 
peoples like Tanoans, Keresans, Pima, Papago, Apaches, Commanches, Kiowa, 
etc.. Among the inhabitants of the land were newcomers who had lived there for 
only three centuries. The newcomers were Spanish-speaking Europeans, who, 
within decades of Columbus’s epic voyages, were exploring the North American 
West, and before the end of the sixteenth century, established settlements on the 
northern frontier of New Spain, claiming as their own, space that had been lived 
in by so-called Indians for at least 10,000 years. These Spanish-speakers became 
Spanish Americans or Mexican Americans. Some of them welcomed their change 
of citizenship; others felt pain and outrage at having been conquered and made to 
submit to alien authority. Within years they would all realize their marginal status 
in a nation proud of its Anglo-Saxon heritage. Spanish Americans and Mexican 
Americans became "foreigners in their native land." Conquerors became the 
conquered; the most ancient inhabitants of the land were doubly conquered. 

For Anglo Americans the presence of Spanish-speaking and native peoples was 
something of an embarrassment. Their ideology of "manifest destiny" projected the 
vision of a continent, for some an entire hemisphere, populated by English- 
speaking white people organized as "a free, confederated," republic governed 
according to the democratic values articulated in the Declaration of Independence. 
Thomas Jefferson himself voiced the dream that would become by the mid- 
nineteenth century the concept of Manifest Destiny. 
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Jefferson did not envision that the United States would govern either the 
continent or the hemisphere. Rather, he believed the new nation would be 
something of a "nest" from which the two American continents would some day 
be populated. The American system would become a network of self-governing 
agrarian republics. His concern for the maintenance of individual freedom and for 
the preservation of the sovereignty of states within a democratic republic convinced 
him that a nation extending beyond the Rocky Mountains would be so large as to 
put those values in jeopardy. 

Nor would he favor expansion beyond the "color line of the Rio Grande" 
(Merk, 9). While he believed that African slaves would eventually be freed, he did 
not believe that whites and blacks could live together under the same government, 
for "nature, habit, opinion, has drawn indelible lines of distinction between them." 
In a letter written in 1801 to James Monroe concerning the relocation of freed 
slaves, Jefferson maintained that they should not be settled in the western 
territories of the United States, nor in British North America, nor in continental 
South America. He wrote: 


However our present interests may restrain us within our own limits, it is 
impossible not to look forward to distant times when our rapid 
multiplication will expand itself beyond those limits, and cover the whole 
northern, if not the southern continent, with a people speaking the same 
language, governed in similar forms, and by similar laws; nor can we 
contemplate with satisfaction either blot or mixture on that surface (Merk, ' 
Manifest Destiny and Mission, 9). 


As to what should be done with freed African Slaves, Jefferson proposed that 
they be settled in the West Indies. The obvious question for us concerns Spanish, 
French, and native peoples who also lived on the land. What was to happen to 
them? 

There were those who argued that the mission of the United States was to 
regenerate such benighted peoples and to make of them persons fit for democratic 
self-government or for eventual inclusion in the Union of states. Others were 
confident that the peoples of Mexico and elsewhere in the old Spanish colonies 
could never be successfully assimilated into the national population. The issue 
became particulary controversial after Winfield Scott’s victorious entry into Mexico 
City. 

An editor of the New York Evening Post, writing in December, 1847 to justify 
an indefinite occupation of Mexico though opposing its annexation, argued: 


...we owe it as a duty to ourselves and the general cause of freedom, to 
keep our flag flying... till the progress of time, and silent effect of our 
presence, our customs, our busy commerce, our active intelligence, our 
press, shall have breathed a new life into this unfortunate country, and we 
have some security that she will not be a curse to herself and to her 
neighbors (Merk, 158-159). 


A Methodist chaplain preaching to the troops near Matamoros after Zachary 
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aylor’s forces defeated the Mexicans at Palo Alto and Resaca de las Palmas 

ressed a similar view in the first sermon ever preached by a United States 
rotestant minister in Mexico other than Texas. Captain R. A. Steward of 
ouisiana maintained that the presence of the United States Army in Mexico was 
"beautiful spectacle" being shown to the world, 


a conquering army extending its laws, "more benign, more liberal, more 
protecting" than those of the country they displaced. Their mission was to 
"shed light over the dark borders of Tamaulipas," to enable its inhabitants to 
embrace "the blessings of freedom and to reveal to them the degradations of 
their own government." ...[this] was the "order of Providence," for God 
intended the Anglo Saxon race not only to take possession of all North 
America but also to "influence and modify the character of the entire world." 
The American people, "passive instrument” in the hands of an overruling 
Providence, were the "children of destiny" (Robt. Johannsen, To The Halls of 
Montezuma, pp. 49-50; Chronicles of the Gringos, 316-17). 


__ The views of Captain Steward and the New York editor were rather moderate. 
They, at least, believed that Mexicans, though needful of redemption and 
'egeneration, were a people ultimately to be respected and to be encouraged to 
adopt democratic values and institutions. There were more malevolent 
perspectives, some expressed in congressional debate. John C. Calhoun argued 
against the annexation of Mexico on the grounds that 


we have never dreamt of incorporating into our Union any but the 
Caucasian race--the free white race. To incorporate Mexico, would be the 
very first instance of the kind, of incorporating an Indian race; for more 
than half of the Mexicans are Indians, and the other is composed chiefly 
of mixed tribes. I protest such a union as that! Ours, sir, is the 
government of a white race. The greatest misfortunes of Spanish America 
are to be traced to the fatal error of placing these colored races on an 
equality with the white race. That error destroyed the social arrangement 
which formed the basis of society.... Are you, any of you, willing that your 
States should be governed by these twenty-odd Mexican States, with a 
population of about only one million of your blood, and two or three 
millions of mixed blood better informed--all the rest pure Indians, a mixed 
blood equally ignorant and unfit for liberty, impure races, not as good as 
the Cherokees or Choctaws? ...None but people advanced to a very high 
state of moral and intellectual improvement are capable, in a civilized 
state, of maintaining free government....(Merk, 162). 


Mexicans who became citizens of the United States through the provisions 
f the Treaty of Guadalupe-Hidalgo came into a system that did not want them. 
t wanted their land and minerals. Tejanos, Mexican Texans, who became citizens 
f the United States with the admission of Texas to the Union, had a like 
xperience; indeed, many of them had already been dispossesed through taxation 
r simply by being forced off the land during the period of Texas independence. 
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Even those most benevolently disposed toward them viewed Mexican Americans 
and Spanish Americans as persons of inferior status and ability, persons to be 
patronized. 


Indians who came under the jurisdiction of the United States were treated, as 


those already within its territory, as persons who could be moved from place to 
place at the convenience of the government. They were like trees that needed to 
be cleared from the land to render it economically productive. 
The attitudes displayed by Anglo-Saxons in the War with Mexico are still 
present in our society. We carry in our racial memory these painful, unexamined, 
and wanting to be denied realities. That is as true within the churches, Protestant 
and Roman Catholic alike, as in the general society. These attitudes not only 
affect the way native-born Hispanics are perceived, but they control much of our 


nation’s response to immigrant peoples from south of Jefferson’s color line, the — 
Rio Grande. (As is evident in our most recent experience with Central American — 
and Haitian refugees). Today, I propose to you a different way of seeing the - 


cultures and peoples called Hispanic, especially those Mexican Americans and 
Spanish Americans who constitute the majority population of many cities, counties, 
and states of the Southwest. E 

Consider the vision expressed in the inscription on a monument in the Plaza 
de las Tres Culturas in Tlatelolco, Mexico City: "On August 13, 1521, heroically 
defended by Cuauhtémoc, Tlatelolco fell into the hands of Hernán Cortés. It was 
neither a triumph nor a defeat: it was the painful birth of the mestizo nation that 
is Mexico today." (A mestizo nation is a nation of mixed genetic and cultural 
heritage. Note the wonder of this affirmation!) 

In the wonderfully spiralling journey of humankind through space and time the 
terrible events of 1846-1848 continue a drama begun long before 1521. They repeat 
an ancient process begun on the Iberian peninsula in the Ninth Century BCE. 
Each of those turns in the spiral brings us to the present moment, a moment of 
consciousness of our own participation in the birthing of a new human family, una 
nueva raza, una raza cósmica ( a new race, a cosmic race). 


PA 


The future we anticipate echoes the meeting of Celtic and Iberian peoples as — 
Celts crossed the Pyrenees and entered the peninsula from the land we know as — 


France. Warriors and hunters from the European heartland encountered a 


population already quite complex, reflecting succesive migrations of Phoenicians — 


and Greeks, and Cretans long before. Those Mediterranean peoples blended their 
genetic and cultural heritage with the ancient inhabitants of the Ebro valley, 
creating the people known to the Greeks as Iberians. Historians debate the 
influences of Celtic and Iberian culture in the formation of the people whom the 
Romans called Hispani; but it is clear that in the encounter two fundamentally 
different modes of human existence fused in a dynamic tension that manifests itself 
as much in the inner-life of Celtiberians and their descendants, modern-day 
Castilians and other Hispanic peoples, as in the external struggles between 
themselves and the antecedent populations. 

Celtiberians dominated the peninsula from their position of strength on the 
central meseta, the area now known as Castile. They found themselves squeezed 
between the armed might of Carthage and Rome whose struggle for dominance 
in the western Mediterranean involved them in combat on the Iberian peninsula 
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| ultimately led to its conquest and incorporation into the political and cultural 
it of Rome. In the millenium and a half (133 BCE--1492) between Roman 
quest and Columbus’s momentous voyage the Celtiberians would be conquered 
t by Goths and then by Arabian and African Muslims. And, as St. Paul’s letter 
the Romans reminds us, Jews were also a part of the complex mestizaje that 
racterized the population of ancient and medieval Spain. 

In the Americas, especially North America, Celtic and Iberian peoples meet 
ce again. As are the Iberians, the Celts are also now a much more complex 
pulation. They are hidden within the term that has come to denote non-Hispanic 
ropeans in the mysterious lingo used to discuss ethnicity in the United States 
id Latin America. Indeed the term "Anglo-Saxon" used with reference to peoples 
th ancestral roots in the British Isles encompasses a mestizaje certainly as 
mplex as that of the Iberian peninsula. The conflict in Northern Ireland is a 
ible contemporary reminder of an ancient struggle between Celtic peoples 
many others, including the English, who have sought to dominate them. 

I draw out this point concerning the encounter of Celt and Iberian because in 
ar region, as the works of David Hackett Fischer, Albion’s Seed, and Grady 
[cCWhiney, Cracker Culture, suggest, it is a predominantly Celtic culture 

edneck," "Bubba") that is the leading edge of the encounter between Hispanics, 
»-called, and Anglos, so-called. If we hope seriously to understand the wondrous 
irthing process in which we participate it will be important to know the world- 
ew and values of these two primal cultures as they meet once again. 

The new mestizaje, represented in our region by the term Mexican American 
¢ Spanish American, recreates, at a greater level of complexity, the ancient 
eltiberian peoples. Among others, the cultural and genetic heritage of peoples 
mown as Indians or Native Americans must be factored into both sides of the 
uation. 

The Indian factor, along with the not so hidden African, was especially 
roblematic for United States politicians in their debates about the War with 
fexico. For some of them mestizaje was a more serious threat to the well-being 
f the Republic than was the presence of native peoples within its territories. One 
onders whether the same is not also true today. These "mezcans" are, after all, 
ie people whom Jefferson disparaged as an intolerable "blot or mixture," a 
lemish on the land. 

Racial and class prejudice were powerful social forces also in colonial New 
pain, and in post-independence Mexico. An incipient social revolution based in 
le masses of native peoples and marginated mestizos surfaced in the 
dependence struggle of 1821. Criollo elites wanted no part of a system that 
ctually recognized such persons as their equals. Padre Hidalgo, whose grito began 
le revolution and awakened the hopes of native and other subjugated peoples, 
as executed at the hands of the Inquisition. Out of the post-war trauma and the 
nal rejection of Santa Ana in the period of the Reforma, Benito Juarez became 
le first Native American President of Mexico--in fact, the first such popularly 
ected national political leader in the Americas--; but not until 1910 did the hoped 
r social revolution emerge as the leading political force in the nation. To a 
sgree, it was successful, but that success has always been tenuous, and now the 
evolution is severly threatened. 
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Out of the Revolution of 1910 came a rhetoric that elevated the status of 
mestizo Mexicans. José Vasconcelos, Minister of Education in the _post- 
revolutionary government, wrote an essay entitled La Raza Cosmica in which he 
celebrated the heritage of mestizaje as Mexico’s greatest gift. Over against /os 
yanquis of the North he maintained that Mexicans were much more open to the 
mixing of genetic heritage and for that reason, the future belonged to them. He 
said: 


The Yankces have formed the last great empire of only one race; the last 
empire of white power. Meanwhile, we will go on suffering the great 
chaos of a race in formation... In Spanish America... there will no longer 
be a race of only one color.... In the future there will be neither a fifth 
race, nor a sixth, destined to prevail over its antecedents; what will emerge 
is the definitive race, the synthetic or integral race, formed with the genius 
and the blood of all peoples, and by that reality, more capable of true 
fraternity and real universal vision (Raza Cósmica, 18). 


In America, before any other part of the world, we will arrive at the 
creation of a race made with the treasure of all those who have gone 
before, the final race, the cosmic race (40). 


Vasconcelos’s vision for Mexico may, over the centuries, be the future of the — 


human journey in all the Americas. If it is realized in Mexico, it will also’ be 


realized in the United States, a United States that is ambivalent about its ' 
rhetorical ideal of the melting-pot. | We live on a geographic frontier that may - 
be the womb of la raza nueva. Virgil Elizondo certainly thinks so. In his little - 


book, The Future is Mestizo, he says: 


In the borderlands between the U.S.A. and Mexico, peoples who have 
never really met before are today meeting one another, intermingling, and 
becoming a new and united people. Differences are not being destroyed, 
but they are being transcended and celebrated as together we usher in the 
beginning of the new race of humanity. We are on the way, that all might 
truly be a united family of the planet earth (111). 


Vasconcelos and Elizondo envision a new humanity growing out of the 
spiralling history we trace this morning. A complete treatment of their vision 
requires a careful look at all the elements constituitive of the new mestizaje. That 
is more than can be done in one lecture, but certain dimensions of the encounter 
may be helpfully noted. 

It is important to notice that the process is not unidirectional. The blending 
of culture occurs in Mexico as well as in the United States. Business, tourism, and 
religious influences flow across the frontier in both directions. The democratic 
ideals expressed in United States political rhetoric and institutions inspired Latin 
American liberals in their advocacy of independence from Spain. North American 
commercial and industrial success provoked much discussion concerning the 
factors inhibiting similar development in the Southern Hemisphere. 
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| In the present moment, national leaders in Mexico, and elsewhere in Latin 
America, hold advanced degrees in Business Administation and Economics from 
niversities such as Harvard and the University of Chicago. The command 
tructure of the Latin American military establishment has been trained in the 
Jnited States. That may not be a blessing, but it is a reality. Hundreds of ' 
porecd retired persons and others establish colonies in Mexico, creating 
nclaves of "gringolandia." Maquiladoras, the twinned factories along the border, 
ind agribusiness create patterns of commerce and industry that weave people and 
productive processes together in tighter bonds of interdependence. A new society, 
. new people, appears amidst the litter of waste and pollution on either side of the 
Border. 

Tn the religious dimension change is slower, but real. Historically, Christianity 
ras been for Hispanics the symbolic matrix within which to understand and to 
‘xpress the meaning and purpose of human existence. Catholic Christianity was 
he focus of identity for Roman Spain and became the single pervasive element in 
aolding together the complex of fractious groups living on the Iberian peninsula 
n all subsequent epochs of Spanish history, except for the brief period before the 
Arian Christian Goths became Catholics, and for the period of Muslim occupation 
when Catholic faith provided the energy and sanction for the reconquest. 

What was true on the peninsula has been true in this hemisphere from the 
noment Columbus set foot on American soil. Christian faith, in a variety of 
*xpressions, represents the values and self-understanding of American peoples and 
rives sanction to their projects. Some celebrate 1992 as the quincentennial of the 
svangelization of the Americas. There is reason for such a view, but it is no less 
xroblematic than the outright celebration of Columbus’s "discovery" as an 
inmitigated blessing for humankind. Native peoples are no more sanguine at the 
yrospect of conversion to some one else's faith than at the imposition of alien 
yolitical and economic control. 

Originally, the obligation to extend the Christian faith constituted the 
oundation of Spanish claims to legitimacy in their conquest and integration of the 
Americas into their political system. In the year of Columbus’s first voyage the 
Satholic Monarchs completed the centuries-long reconquest of the peninsula from 
he Muslims. They viewed the conquest of the Americas as an extension of that 
rusading enterprise. Alexander VI, the Bishop of Rome, agreed and issued the 
amous bulls that divided the global mission field between the two Iberian Catholic 
nonarchies, Spain and Portugal. The crowns were entitled to the material benefits 
f the newly entered territories as support for the work of evangelization. 

To be a Spanish subject was synonymous with being a Christian. Indigenous 
yeoples were required to recognize the sovereignty of the Crown and, as loyal 
ubjects, to be baptized. For that reason, much of the work of the early 
nissionaries was devoted to catechesis and church planting. Their work produced 
emarkable results, nothwithstanding the forced conditions in which it was 
indertaken. When Spanish rule was overthrown in the Wars of Independence that 
nded in 1821 many challenged and rejected the institutions of the Roman 
Jatholic Church and the political influence of Catholic clergy, but the symbols and 
eachings of Catholic Christianity remained integral to cultural and personal 
dentity for most Hispanic Americans. 
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In the period of the Liberal reforms in the mid-ninetenth century, political 
leaders encouraged the development of Protestant Christianity as a foil for the 
power of conservative Catholic hierarchies, and as the bearer of ideals and ideas 
they believed might be conducive to the development of political and economic 
systems that seemed so beneficial for the United States. Some Latin Americans 
became Protestants, many more took advantage of the schools and social service 
institutions established by Protestant missionary activity, but most remained 
Catholic, even as they rejected the Church’s efforts at political control. 

Two significant factors help to account for the importance of Catholic 
Christianity for Hispanic Americans, despite their rejection of the Church as a 
colonial institution. First, many missionaries and some bishops, such as las Casas, 
Quiroga, and Valdivieso, like Romero, Mendes Arceo, and Samuel Ruiz in the 
twentieth century, were advocates of the indigenous in their struggle for justice. 
And in the twentieth century, the decision of the Latin American Episcopal 
Conference that the church must surrender its privilege and live in solidarity with 
the poor has had global impact on the methods and content of theological 
reflection. Pastoral practice and ecclesial organization in the Base Communities 
has engendered hope and confidence in many who despaired of basic necessities, 
let alone justice. Marginal peoples find champions within the Roman Catholic 
Church. 

Second, Christian symbols provided new centers around which peoples 
decimated by disease, armed conquest, and physical abuse reconstituted their lives 
and their cultural identity. They had been made slaves and found comfort and 
strength to survive through Christian symbols. Of course, those symbols took on 
different valences in the new systems. They would never again be merely 
European. They were now American as well. At the symbolic and mythic level a 
syncretism expressive of mestizaje developed. Christian saints became companions 
in the struggle to recover meaning out-of the devastation of conquest. The Virgin 
Mary became a strong and reassuring presence, especially in her apparition as Our 
Lady of Guadalupe. For Mexicans, she became the mother of their mestizo nation, 
their champion and liberator. People who knew suffering and abuse felt a sense 
of filial connection with their brother Jesus. 

If the conquest of the sixteenth century and the subsequent colonization of 
New Spain defined the first stage of mestizaje , the War with Mexico accelerated 
processes of change on both sides of the new frontier and began the second. 
Among other things, a body of religious literature, sent for the benefit of United 
States troops, wound up in the hands of Mexicans who were very interested. There 
were Bibles and tracts that fed the curiosity of some and nourished the 
resentments and angers of others. One such publication, Nights Among the 
Romanists, eventually came into the possession of Alejo Hernandez, a young 
Mexican seminarian turned soldier in the war against the French as they attempted 
to install Maximillian as Emperor of Mexico. Hernández was so intrigued with 
what he read about the Bible, that he came across the frontier in search of one. 
He found one in Brownsville where he became a Methodist and pursued his 
vocation to ministry as in 1871 he became the first Mexican ordained to Methodist 
ministry in Texas and Mexico. His pioneering work contributed to the foundation 
of the Rio Grande Conference as well as the Methodist Church of Mexico. 
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Even earlier, in New Mexico, Padre Benigno Cardenas, one of several priests, 
including Padre Martinez of Taos, who were dissatisfied with the situation of the 
Roman Catholic Church as it came under the jursidiction of the church in the 
United States, became the very first Hispanic Methodist minister anywhere. To 
the consternation of Bishop Lamy, he surrendered his credentials and preached 
his first sermon under the portico of the Governor’s Palace in Santa Fe on 
November 20, 1853. Cárdenas changed his denominational affiliation; Martínez 
remained a Roman Catholic until he was excommunicated for his decision to live 
in solidarity with his people rather than the hierarchy of the church. 

The moves of Hernández and Cárdenas represent one religious mode of the 
new mestizaje, conversion to mainline Protestant churches. The Rio Grande 
Conference of the United Methodist Church is an institutional expression of that 
mode as it developed from the action of these two men. 

After a century and a half of identification with Hispanic Americans in this 
region, United Methodism has become as indigenous to some as Roman 
Catholicism. Although Hispanic Methodists represent only a small fraction of the 
total Hispanic population, and are a small percentage of the membership of the 
United Methodist Church, there are many within that group whose family tradition 
within it goes back to the earliest years of Methodist ministry with Hispanics. As 
a fully organized Annual Conference, the Rio Grande Conference has served 
Mexican Americans in Texas and New Mexico since 1930. It has contributed 
significant leadership to the church and has shared the struggles of the people for 
economic and political justice. 

Now, as the denomination looks toward its future ministry with Hispanics all 
over the nation and in Puerto Rico, questions emerge concerning the future of 
that Conference. Some will say that it is a racist structure and must be abolished. 
Do not hear my own affirmation of mestizaje as justification for just such an 
action. If the United Methodist Church seriously intends to be in solidarity with 
Hispanics as they grow in number and continue to struggle for justice in a nation 
that has historically regarded them as a blemish on the land, it will not abandon 
this one structure that has walked with Mexican Americans toward the realization 
of their hopes and dreams, this structure which United Methodist Hispanics define 
for themselves, insofar as our polity allows, and a certain means by which 
Hispanics can and do have a-role in defining the ministry of the whole church. 

The Conference was born in an arrogantly racist system that wanted, at best, 
to minister to Mexican Americans at arm’s length and with careful supervision. 
That arrogance is perpetuated, even now, when leaders across the church discuss 
its future without bringing Rio Grande leadership or members into those 
conversations. In its practice, the Rio Grande Conference is a bi-lingual, multi- 
cultural community of congregations served by pastors who must themselves be bi- 
lingual in order to be in full connection with the Annual Conference. Many local 
churches have within their membership Anglos and others with no Hispanic 
heritage. The Conference is one sign of possibility, a significant evidence of the 
new humanity constellating in the mestizaje of our region. 

That the Rio Grande Conference depends upon the total church for the 
financial support of its ministry reflects the economic and social injustices 
prevalent in the larger society. Ministers who must struggle to support families on 
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salaries that, at the top of the scale, are below the denominational average, work 
with embarrassing burdens of anxiety and responsibility. They do it with grace and 
energy, enabled by the confidence that theirs is a divine vocation. Surely a 
connection that has Hispanic ministry as a priority, and is as creative and 
responsive to all the peoples in its global parish, as has been the Methodist, will 
find the means to correct the injustices that prevail within it. 

One of the greatest gifts Hispanic peoples present the nation is the 
opportunity to realize its professed ideals, and to the church, the occasion to 
experience the scope of divine grace, a grace that embraces all, cherishes all, and 
leads all to completion. The Rio Grande Conference embodies that gift for the 
United Methodist Church. The church dares not refuse such a gift! 

Ever since 1735, when John Wesley, during his sojourn in Georgia, undertook 
to learn Spanish so he could minister to Spanish-speakers in the colony, 
Methodists in America have been part of the journey toward the new humanity 
that grows in this hemisphere. The National Plan for Hispanic Ministry under 
consideration by the General Conference will be a significant step in that journey. 
Every annual conference in the connection has a role to play in the process. The 
whole of the United Methodist Church will be enriched as it embraces Hispanics, 
and opens itself to be embraced by them. 

Hispanic Protestants preserve for the whole Christian family a heritage of 
Spanish biblical scholarship that dates back to the Sixteenth Century when 
Casiodoro de Reina undertook to translate the scriptures into the vernacular. The 
community of preachers and teachers of which he was a part in Seville was 
persecuted by the Inquisition and fled into exile. An incipient Protestant movement 
on the peninsula was destroyed, but the fruit of its devotion to scripture study and 
to biblically informed preaching survives to this day. The Reina-Valera version is 
to Hispanic Protestants what the King James has been to their English-speaking 
sisters and brothers. The Rio Grande Conference, with other Hispanic Protestant 
communities, keeps that tradition alive and offers it to everyone. To abandon such 
a heritage would be a serious loss to the whole Christian family. 

One other non-Catholic mode of the religious dimensions of mestizaje must 
be noted. It is a mode that actually has its roots in the British Isles and in both 
North and South America, and has direct rootage in Methodism. 

Pentecostalism is the most rapidly growing Christian faith expression among 
Hispanics, both in Latin America, and in the United States. Though its growth is 
not as rapid in Mexico as in the neighboring nations of Central America where 
approximately 30% of the population of Guatemala is now Pentecostal, it does 
grow rapidly there, and even more dramatically among Mexican Americans in the 
United States. There are those who project the day when Latin America may 
become predominantly pentecostal-evangelical. I am not among them, but their 
perspective is not totally without reason. 

David Martin, in a provocative sociological analysis of the movement, Tongues 
of Fire: The Explosion of Protestantism in Latin America, tends to see in these 
developments the leading edge of a centuries’ long struggle between Anglo and 
Hispanic cultures in which the voluntaristic patterns of religious life that developed 
in the British Isles and defined religious expression and institutionalization in the 
United States may well prevail. Martin’s work is one more testimony to a process 
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that gives birth to new modes of religious syncretism and the latest form of the 
ancient Celtiberian mestizaje. 

Much of the appeal of pentecostalism lies in its characteristic pattern of 
affiliation with communities and individuals who are marginal to the structures of 
political and economic power and the approved expressions of official "culture." 
Hispanic poor in Latin America and the United States are just such people. 
Whether native born or immigrant, they increase in number within a system that 
needs them for its menial labor and service industry, but does not want them as 
persons. That tends to be as true of the churches as of the larger society. Mainline 
denominations feel some imperative to reach out to Hispanics, but they find it 
difficult to embrace them and to allow them really to share in redefining 
institutional and congregational life. Until very recently that has been as true of 
the Roman Catholic as of any other historic church. Pentecostal communities 
become a "haven of the masses." Authority in such communities is charismatic, 
not institutional. Therein lies a political challenge to mainline Protestantism as 
well as to the Roman Catholic Church. 

Concern over the growth of pentecostalism has led Roman Catholic bishops 
and mainline Protestant leaders into conversation about the sense of threat both 
groups feel from that movement. Stripped of the anxiety for institutional survival, 
those talks signal an encouraging growing awareness in the churches that the well- 
being of the people depends upon a non-competitive approach to ministry. Even 
some pentecostals are persuaded, as one of them put it, that "the unity of 
Christians is imperative for the salvation of the world" (Hollenweger, 103). These 
developments may be early, infant, steps toward a Christian convergence that may 
in some future moment express a unity in which differences are understood and 
appreciated as evidences of the cultural richness of a mestizo people. 

Roman Catholic sacramentalism and reverence for Mystery; traditional 
Protestant preservation of an ancient Hispanic heritage of biblical scholarship and 
translation; Pentecostal enthusiasm and liturgical freedom; all belong to the new 
mestizaje. Base Communities and neighborhood prayer meetings, religious 
processions and saints day fiestas, quinceañeras and Mother’s Day mañanitas, are 
all authentic expressions of the blending heritage of Mexican and other Hispanic 
Americans as they move with all the rest of us toward the birth of the cosmic race. 

Historically, the Church in Mexico, even the colonial church, provided space 
in a system oppressive to many where all belonged, where a new order could be 
envisaged, if not fully actualized. Its teaching, its sacramental life, and its symbolic 
heritage became the rich placenta that nourished the embryonic mestizo nation. 
The friars tried to create a separate "Indian Church" during the sixteenth century. 
That proved to be impossible, though in many areas old missions were for all 
practical purposes "Indian." By the time of the United States invasion many 
churches embraced persons of every sector of the society with the promise of a 
realm in which the equality of all before God might also be realized politically. 

A Captain in the United States Army of occupation, visiting a church in Vera 
Cruz, recognized that reality in 1847. He described the physical space and then 


he noted: 


One particular thing that pleased me much... the equality of ranks before 
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the altar of God. For here I saw kneeling on the marble pavement for 
more than 15 minutes, the haughty Castillian in whose veins flowed the 
pure blood of Cortes, the yellow Aztec, the stupid Indian, and decrepit 
negro, altogether, side by side; the distinction of races, of color, of wealth, 
of rank was disregarded or unknown and they all seemed to regard each 
other, at least in the Sanctuary, as equal before God. In one instance 
(and I am satisfied it was of common occurence) I saw a beautiful young, 
fair, Spanish girl, evidently of the higher class, kneeling, and just in front 
of her, was an old negro beggar in the same attitude, while at the side of 
the negro was a Castillian gentleman and his little son (about Tom’s age) 
all devoutly offering up their prayers to Almighty God without even a 
thought of "Negro pews" or "poor seats." And then I wished that it were 
so in my own, my native land, where we boast that all men are free and 
equal. (Chronicles of the Gringos, 410). 


Captain Lowe saw the promise of the church in ways the worshippers 
themselves could not. They were, unfortunately, enmeshed in a highly structured 
system of class and privilege that the church sanctioned and supported. But the 
promise was there, already expressed and recognized by one who saw it for the 
first time. The church in its liturgical life communicated dimensions of truth and 
reality that the participants themselves did not fully recognize or understand. Ex 
operere operatum. 

Lowe’s description is replicated in any number of contemporary Roman 
Catholic parishes in Mexico and the United States Southwest. I, myself, have often 
experienced such a scene in the cathedral of Cuernavaca, the Basilica at Tepeyac, 
San Fernando Cathedral in San Antonio, and the Santuario de Nuestra Señora de 
Guadalupe on Ross Avenue in Dallas. The church gathered in its liturgical 
celebrations presents a possibility for human society beyond the walls of its grand 
buildings. Captain Lowe recognized that possibility as the political vision of the 
United States. It was also the unrealized political dream of republican Mexico. The 
dream is yet to be realized in either nation, and it is truly present in the church 
only in the sacramental sense, but that is a powerful realization that grows, like a 
grain of mustard, in the consciousness of the faith community, especially in the 
base communities that have become such an important part of the Hispanic church 
in Latin America, including Mexico and the Southwest. 

Capitain Lowe's comment reveals some painful truths that characterize the 
United States. We've noticed the distance between vision and reality politically 
and in the church, but the Captain’s naive racism and classism are also painfully 
apparent. Even one who respected and valued what he saw betrayed the very 
attitudes prevailing in this country that subvert the sacramental vision he 
experienced, The growing numbers of Hispanic citizens in this nation invite a 
close examination of attitudes and practices that betray the values we proclaim. 
Sojourning peoples from Latin America, many of them undocumented workers and 
refugees, invite us to discover the gracious hospitality of God by joining with them 
in solidarity as they journey toward a realm of fundamental justice and human 
well-being. 

Within the framework of the new mestizaje Roman Catholic and other 
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Christians who have walked together in the struggle for justice are invited into 
deeper levels of dialogue concerning the faith. Issues and practices that have been 
unnecessarily divisive will become the occasion for learning and growth as new 
expressions of faith and life emerge. But it is not only Christian faith that 
constitutes the matrix of grace in the Americas. Nahuatl, Cherokee, Maya, Navajo, 
Kiowa, Seminole, and many other bloodlines flow through the veins of Anglo and 
Hispanic Americans alike. The heritage of those peoples whose sense of space and 
time and whose reverence for the earth and cosmic process is so different from 
that of Europeans, and so much more like that of Africans and Asians, survives 
centuries of repression. Voices of the past speak to us of ways of life that honor 
Mother Earth and all her children, animal and plant, alike. That native heritage 
lives among us yet in wisdom that calls our exploitative economic systems into 
question. It must be honored and understood. It may be the secret that enables life 
to flourish in this space as long as there is fire in the Sun. 

Virgil Elizondo calls for an "Ecumenical Council of the Americas" that would 
convene in Teotihuacan, the ancient Mexican city where the gods took counsel and 
decided to give birth to humankind. There, among magnificent pyramids where 
ancient Americans worshipped (200 BCE--800 CE), he would gather people of 
every human family and every religious tradition in the hemisphere, European and 
non-European, to undertake the "search for the new humanity in the Americas." 
There, "out of the roots of our past traditions--the ancient nations of this land, the 
Iberian world, the Anglo-Saxon world, the African world--a truly new American 
synthesis could begin to be worked out" (Elizondo, Concilium, 1990/6, 141-147). 

I join Father Elizondo in that call, but I want to extend it. The presence of 
Mexican Americans and Spanish Americans, and all the Hispanics in our region 
are a living invitation to new awareness and new community. They beckon us into 
relationship, to claim, and intentionally to participate in the transformations of 
which we are actually already a part. This is a call that can be answered in the 
streets and shops of our cities, on the roadsides and in the fields, and in the 
churches, Hispanic churches, Anglo churches, African American churches, Korean 
churches--your church! Read Paolo Freire, Matthew Fox, Virgil Elizondo, people 
whose writing evokes the consciousness of a new humanity. The Ministry of 
Money, of Washington, D. C., challenges us to understand the poverty of wealth 
and what it means to be in solidarity with the poor. 

Consider again Our Lady of Guadalupe. Like the wonderful woman of 
Revelation 12, she stands on the moon, clothed with the sun, crowned by the stars, 
and around her waist she wears the black cincture that signifies her pregnancy. In 
her womb, she bears a Son and a new humanity. She is the Mother of mestizo 
Mexico. Through her is born the Cosmic Race, the sign of a grace that was at the 
beginning and will be at the end; a grace that "puts down the mighty from their 
thrones and exalts those of low degree, that fills the hungry with good things, and 
sends the rich empty away." Her skin is brown, she reveals herself at Tepeyac on 
the soil of Anáhuac, amidst the flowers of Castile. She bears a grace that pervades 
every dimension of the Cosmos and embraces every human being and all other 
creatures with "pure unbounded love." This is the gift of the new mestizaje. This 


is cosmic grace! 
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Columbus & Coyote: 
A Comparison of Culture Heroes in Paradox 


George E. Tinker 


I appreciate very much Roberto’s introduction. I appreciate it especially 
because it shows the solidarity between two different indigenous groups of people 
in North America: a group called "Hispanics" or "Chicanos" and a group of us who 
still cling to the designation "Indian." But as Roberto just said, I am no less 
Mestizo than he is, being Indian on my father’s side and white on my mother’s 
side. And, as I speak this morning, that becomes important to me because I don’t 
want my words to be taken as anti-white, anti-Western, anti-Catholic, anti-Spanish, 
anti-Italian, or simply even anti-Columbus. 

We live in a very dangerous year: 1992. But for those of us who take the 
gospel of Jesus Christ seriously and look to the dawning of God’s basileia 
(kingdom or queendom; I use the Greek ini order to avoid the inherent sexism of 
the English word "kingdom.") For those of us who expect God’s basileia and want 
to participate in its dawning, this is a year of expectation, a year of opportunity, a 
year of hope, a year that some in North America have called a "kairos moment." 
When Roy Barton first explored with me the possibility of my speaking to you, he 
wanted me to address some aspect of the particularity of the gifts brought to North 
America in the last 500 years by Native American culture and Native American 
peoples. That, I thought, I can talk about. 

We could talk about the fact that sixty percent of the world’s food supply today 
derives from Native American agriculture: especially potatoes from Peru and corn 
from Mexico and North America. More than that, various kinds of beans that are 
grown around the world, as well as chiles, squashes, pumpkins, and the like, all 
originated on Native American soil. These are gifts that become all the more 
important when we recall the cycles of famine that hit Europe repeatedly before 
1492, when Europe was dependent upon a grain economy that was very sensitive 
to shifts in the weather. We could talk about the technological gifts of Native 
Americans. The great wealth generated by Spain as Spain exploited American 
Indian resources in the southern hemisphere, especially gold and silver, was made 
possible by Indian technologies of smelting that Spain did not yet possess. Maybe 
above all we should talk about the gift of land, although for immigrant peoples in 
the Americas to talk about that gift is somewhat sensitive. It forces all of us to 
remember that we’re living on stolen property, and have become recipients of 
stolen property. We could talk about the natural resources that American Indian 
tribes make available to the world, in particular to the United States even today: 
oil, gas, coal, minerals. Seventy percent of the West’s uranium resources are on 
Native American lands. We could talk about the more implicit gifts. Native 
Americans today stand as a beacon of light in North America, I think, shining 
forth out of a culture that is rooted in a community existence, shedding new light 
on a Western culture, a North American culture, a European culture that is so 
given over to individualism that we are seeing social structures fall apart at an ever 
increasing rate of speed. We could talk about the Native American Indian gift of 
spatiality over against the European and American notion of temporality. With 
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some hesitation, I will mention one final gift, the gift of Native American 
spirituality. I say with some hesitation because New Age people are moving in on 
American Indian spirituality as if it were their own, ripping off the last treasure 
that American Indian peoples have. They are ripping it off, reforming it, changing 
it into some individualistic form of spiritual scalp-collecting, and despoiling what's 
left for Indian tribal peoples. 

All these gifts stand in contrast to the great poverty of American Indian 
people. On this continent, American Indians enjoy the lowest per capita income 
of any ethnic group, including the newest Asian refugees. On this continent, 
American Indians suffer a 60 percent unemployment rate, a rate that reaches up 
to 85 and 95 percent on some reservations. We suffer health deterioration at rates 
unparalleled in the rest of America. The rate, for instance, of tuberculosis is seven 
times the national American rate; the rate of diabetes is six times the national rate. 
All of this means that our longevity is some twenty years below the life expectancy 
of white Americans. And, of course, our land and natural resources continue to be 
eroded, taken away from us. These are the gifts and the litany of woes and 
oppression that are intrinsic to Native American people today. 

These gifts, however, are not the gifts I want to talk about this morning. I have 
one particular gift in mind for this year, 1992. For those of you who come from a 
ranch background, it may take you a moment to appreciate my suggestion that the 
greatest gift today of Native Americans is Coyote. Anthropologists call Coyote 
our culture hero. For a long time I wasn’t sure what a "culture hero" was. And 
then, as the quincentenary came to loom, I began to see how North Americans in 
particular--not just Italian-Americans, but all North Americans--identify with 
Columbus, and I began to understand what a culture hero is. I want to contrast 
Coyote and Columbus as two very different types of culture heroes. 

Columbus as a mythic North American culture hero is an idealized figure, a 
saint, if you will, who, out of great altruism and an interest in the truth, pursued 
a scientific adventure of discovery that resulted in a shift in the knowledge-base of 
European intellectual academia. Of course, that’s far from the truth. If you have 
read something like Kirkpatrick Sales’ The Conquest of Paradise you will quickly 
understand that Columbus was far from a saint. Indeed, 100 years ago the Roman 
Catholic Church began to pursue sanctification of Christopher Columbus. He 
would be Saint Christopher Columbus today were it not for a small matter of 
sexual indiscretion that got in the way. But Americans tend to look for culture 
heroes who can do no wrong, who are perfect in some aspect. We are, after all, 
.the righteous empire. Sure. Some of us who look for the dawning of the basileia 
of God laughed at Reagan when he said that eight or nine years ago, but in fact 
we need to remember that most of our parishioners, most Americans, have long 
internalized that truth (or lie) about themselves. Whether we are talking about 
Thomas Jefferson, George Washington, or Andrew Jackson as the heroes America 
has idolized, we write things about them that are very close to hagiographies or 
"lives of the saints.". Every state Democratic party, it seems, has its 
Jefferson/Jackson Day fundraising event. Yet it was Andrew J ackson who 
perpetrated one of the most evil crimes against Indian people of the whole history 
of Europeans in North America, the so-called "removal" of Indians from the 
southeast that resulted in the "Trail of Tears." 
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Columbus is that kind of a hero. It does not matter that Columbus was a slave 
trader, a murderer who perpetrated acts of genocide in North America, a man 
driven by avarice and greed who spent years, even decades, sitting in royal courts 
trying to talk one monarch after another into supporting his cause. It does not 
matter that his journal is filled with day-by-day entries mentioning the word "gold" 
and his search for gold in the Americas. We can overlook that greed because, after 
all, if the truth were known, it may be that greed that drives the American Way. 
It does not matter that on his second journey to the Americas, having failed to find 
sufficient supplies of gold, he enslaved Indian people for profit and shipped five 
hundred back to Spain for sale in the slave market of Seville. It does not matter 
that already in 1494 he started an encomienda system that enslaved Indian people 
on their own land, a system whereby grants of land and the Indians who lived on 
the land were given to his captains and henchmen. It doesn’t matter that in their 
search for gold Columbus came up with a design that forced Indians to supply 
more gold. Every four months each Indian person on the island of Hispaniola was 
required to produce a hawk’s bell filled with gold ore. Those who failed were 
punished rather severely: their hands were severed from their arms, usually 
resulting in bleeding to death. As discoverer, Columbus founded the Righteous 
Empire. Especially this year, North Americans are looking to him with great awe 
and reverence. 

Now contrast Columbus with Coyote. Coyote, after all, is a fool. Oh, yes, 
Coyote is a very powerful fool. Sometimes, in some tribal mythologies, Coyote 
even creates the world, even if by accident. Usually he ends up doing as much ' 
harm as he does good. Yet he is our culture hero. The stories about coyote are 
funny and powerful. They are scatological, earthy and sexual; they include the 
personification of Coyote’s anus, and graphic descriptions of how that anus 
functions to protect Coyote’s food by farting at intruders. The stories include 
accounts of Coyote’s amazing penis: it either is already so long that he has to roll 
it up like a coiled rope and keep it inconveniently in a box that he lugs around on 
his back, or it is a magical penis that can in fact grow to those lengths on 
command, They are stories that include a characterization of coyote that is foolish. 
At the same time, they are stories about all of us. The stories, even the sexual 
stories, are told to our children in the Indian community, told for a specific reason. 
They are told in order to teach our children: "be careful, because after all you are 
just like Coyote." From Coyote you better learn how not to live on this earth. 

It seems like most of the stories begin, "Coyote was going along one day..." 
They begin that way because Coyote never has anything better to do but be "going 
along one day." So Coyote was going along one day and was feeling hungry. That 
is a second common feature of many Coyote stories. He is always feeling hungry. 
So Coyote was going along one day and he was feeling hungry and he decided he 
had better hunt for his supper. 

There are two other things you need to know about Coyote before I go on. 
First, when this story happend the world was still dark. There was a sun, but the 
sun was a recluse and lived deep down inside of a mountain. Since this is a lecture 
at Perkins School of Theology and we’re not in church, I can tell you the second 
thing: Coyote’s "pee" smells really bad. It makes an awful stench. I was called in 
December during Advent by a youth education director from a suburban church. 
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A woman wanted to know what are the particular Christmas traditions of Indian 
people. I said, "Well, we either don’t have any, or they’re the same as yours, 
| because we learned them from the missionaries." I scratched my head as she kept 
| pressing me, and I finally said, "well, there's one tradition: we always go out and 
cut our Christmas tree instead of buying one since we're a poor church, and we're 
always careful to cut that tree about three feet off the ground. Remember it is cold 
in the mountains with snow and ice everywhere. We do not want to get the tree 
home and discover that Coyote had been marking his territory. If Coyote’s "pes" 
should melt in the church, you never get rid of the smell. Every Indian 
| congregation makes that mistake once in a hundred years. Well, the way Coyote 
hunts is to find gopher holes, rabbit holes, snake holes, and he "pees" down in 
| those holes. The stench is so bad that whatever lives there comes right out. Coyote 
can grab it and have his supper. 

| Coyote was going along one day and feeling hungry and decided to hunt. He 
came across that mountain and found the huge hole where Sun had gone down 
into the mountain. As Coyote peered over into that hole, his eyes got bigger than 
his stomach, and he said, "Whoa, if I had that, I could eat two or three days." So 
he crept up to the edge of the hole and "peed" into it. It went way, way down and 
pretty soon hit the sun and turned to steam. The stench was even worse than 
usual, and Sun just could not stand it; Sun had to come up for fresh air. He came 
shooting up out of that mountain, passed Coyote and suddenly there was light 
everywhere, and Coyote and everyone else could see. 

Coyote said, "Wow!" And patted himself down there and said, "My, but you're 
a very powerful fellow." 

Such is our culture hero. While Coyote is a little different from Columbus, I 
want to argue that he is a healthier hero than Columbus. Yes, we laugh. We're 
supposed to laugh. But remember, we are laughing at ourselves too, because, after 
all, we are what our culture hero is. And Coyote as a culture hero teaches us 
humility. Yes, we laugh because we know after all that we are as foolish as Coyote, 
that we have to humble ourselves. Many tribes combine a number of these stories 
into a cycle of stories that teach our children, and teach all of us, how to walk in 
this world by not walking the way Coyote does. The stories teach the nature of the 
inappropriate, that is, what to avoid. 

One of those cycles begins in my tribe with Coyote going along one day when 
he sees a bunch of wild turkeys dancing in a meadow in the woods. He thought, 
"boy, I sure am hungry" (Remember that part of the story). But he did not know 
how to get close to those turkeys because they would take off into the underbrush. 
But remember Coyote is smart. He took his blanket and grabbed some twigs and 
put them together in his blanket, tied up the corners of his blanket, threw it over 
his shoulder and started walking across the top of that meadow, way above those 
turkeys. 

When the turkeys saw Coyote, they cried out, "hey, cousin..." (They're 
relatives) "...what you got in your bundle?" Coyote didn’t answer, he just kept 
going across that meadow. And the turkeys called out again. Three times they 
called. No answer. 

A fourth time they called Coyote, and Coyote turned around and said, "oh, 
hello, cousins. I can’t tell you what I’ve got in my bag." 
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"Well, why not, Coyote? Why not?" 

Coyote said, "well, what I’ve got in my bag is songs--sacred songs. I’m going 
off to a ceremony where I’m going to sing these songs." 

Oh, those turkeys got really interested. They wanted to hear those songs. They 
said, "well, Coyote, we are having a dance right here. Why don’t you pull out some 
of your songs and sing them for us?" 

After a long negotiation, Coyote finally gave in. He said, "all right, we have to 
build a dance lodge.” They built this dance lodge with a thatched roof real quickly 
out of some willows. He said, "we want to go in this thatched lodge now and when 
you all dance, because these are sacred songs, you have to close your eyes when 
you dance.” Well, you know what’s going to happen. Those cousins closed their 
eyes and started dancing in a circle. Coyote started singing a song and opened up 
his bundle while he was singing. "Now cousins, remember, don’t open your eyes 
because if you do, you’ll go blind." From his bundle of sticks he grabbed the 
biggest one, and as those turkeys danced by him he began hitting one over the 
head and putting it into his bundle. Those turkeys would squawk as he would hit 
them, and he would say, "that’s right, my cousin, that’s right. Yell out when you 
dance." Eventually one of those turkeys could not stand it. Curiosity got the best 
of him and he opened his eyes and saw what Coyote was doing. He cried out to 
the others to flee because Coyote was killing them. They were able to get out of 
the door, and fly off into the underbrush. 

Coyote was not terribly upset because he had his bundle filled with stuff to 
eat. So he began to build a fire to cook his catch. He put some on spits up above 
the fire, others he buried under the ashes so that they could bake. Then he sat 
back to take a nap while he waited for them to cook. Pretty soon two trees’ 
branches were scraping against one another making such an awful squawk that 
Coyote could not sleep. So he got up and he yelled at those trees. In his sternest 
and most outrageous voice, he told them they had better stop making all that 
noise. They kept it up, and he got more and more irate. 

Finally, those trees said to him, "cousin, you should have more respect for us. 
You should treat us nicer than that. Stop yelling at us." 

Coyote said, "well, you should stop your screeching." 

"Well, we’ve got an itch on our branches and if you would come up and 
scratch it for us, we wouldn’t have to do that." 

Coyote agreed. He said he would come up and scratch their itchy spots right 
where those branches came together. So he climbed way up there out on a branch 
and started scratching away at one of those branches. Just then the wind shifted 
and caught his foot. Oh, if he was squawking before, he was really squawking 
now. But those trees were not going to let him go for love nor money. They had 
him captive up there, high in the branches. When he finally calmed down, Coyote 
saw another cousin, a wolf, walking past the clearing where he was cooking his 
turkeys. The wolf was upwind and didn’t smell those turkeys, but Coyote (a bit of 
a fool for all of his smarts) looked over and said, "cousin, you stay away from my 
fire now, and leave my supper alone." 

Wolf said, "ummmm, supper! Why Coyote, thank you!" He saw the fix Coyote 
was in and helped himself to those turkeys that were on the spit. 

Coyote was just crying, "well, cousin, at least leave me the ones that I buried 
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under the ashes to bake." 

You can see what a fool Coyote is and how our children are taught by these 
tales. Even when they had to do with sexual indiscretion they are teaching our 
children, boys and girls, how not to be. In particular they are teaching our boys 
how to be respectful with their women as they grow older. Even stories about 
Coyote’s magic penis always have some little twist that enables us to identify with 
the Coyote’s story as a negative paradigm for human existence and for societal 
balance. 

Perhaps my favorite story has to do with Iktome, the spider who is the culture 
hero for Lakota peoples. Coyote comes into it because Coyote’s a friend of 
Iktome. Iktome was going along one day, weeping uncontrollably. Coyote came 
along and said, "Iktome, why are you so unhappy, friend?" 

Iktome said, "oh, I just had a terrible dream, a nightmare." 

Coyote said, "Iktome, maybe it will help if you tell me your dream." 

Iktome replied, "well, okay, I’ll tell you. I was on a hillside, just above a lake, 
a beautiful lake. And there was a really beautiful, young Wincincila (young 
woman) in there taking her bath." 

Coyote said, "oh, Iktome. This dream isn’t so bad--at least this far." 

"Well," he said, "as I sat there behind a rock watching that young woman 
taking her bath, I began to get an erection." 

"Oh," said Coyote, "I like this dream!" 

Iktome continued, "My penis began to grow. It began to grow down the 
hillside towards that lake where that young woman was. It got to the water and 
went under the water, and began to grow even more towards that woman until it 
reached her." 

Coyote said, "oooh, Iktome, keep talking... this is a wonderful dream." 

Iktome said, "And just then, a wasicun, a white man, in a wagon driven by four 
horses came racing down the hillside between me and the lake." 

Coyote said, "oh, Iktome, that is a terrible dream!!" 

These stories teach us humility. Yes, we laugh at them but they teach us about 
or own human foibles, about our own weaknesses, about our own foolishness. They 
give us the power to overcome our weaknesses. Contrast that again with 
Columbus, who is a perfect culture hero who can do no wrong. Our children begin 
to internalize that myth, or the myth of the Pilgrims inviting the Indians to dinner 
on their first Thanksgiving. Isn’t it curious that cartoons around Thanksgiving time 
always have Pilgrims serving food to the Indians? The truth is, of course, that if 
it hadn’t been for the Indians feeding the Pilgrims, the Pilgrims would have not 
made it through that first winter. 

Columbus is that kind of a culture hero. What we have internalized about 
ourselves as Americans, then, is that we are as perfect a society as that culture 
hero was, as Columbus was, as the Pilgrims were. Never mind that in 1622, after 
only two years on North American soil, in order to stop rumors that the Indians 
were going to rise up against them, Miles Standish took preemptive action against 
Indian chiefs in that part of Massachusetts. He invited them all to dinner and while 
they were eating as his guests, he murdered them. This is the Pilgrim heritage in 
1622. Standish then severed their heads from their bodies and hung them on pikes 
outside of the village to show other Indians what would happen to them if they 
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even thought about crossing the English. This, of course, is not the history we have 
internalized. This is not the self-identity that we generally have of ourselves. 
Rather, we are the Righteous Empire who can do no wrong, whether it be in a 
Cold War struggle against Russia, or in a real war against puny Iraq. The reason 
1992 is a dangerous year is that people can take that idealization of themselves to 
new heights, heights that are destructive for America as a national community 
and deadly for the well-being of American peoples. On the other hand this could 
be a kairos moment, an opportune time, because it is a time that, if there are 
enough prophetic voices proclaiming the gospel, could possibly be a year of life- 
giving confession and repentance as North Americans begin to own the shadow 
side of their history. 

There are a couple of scripture lessons that I work with when I think of these 
things. The first one is John 3:19. I know everybody knows John 3:16 ("For God 
so loved the world..."). What interests me are the verses after John 3:16. Those 
verses teach us that salvation and condemnation have to do with this life, and not 
with the next life. Verse 19 reports: "Those who have not believed are already 
condemned. And this is the condemnation, that they have seen the light but they 
have preferred the darkness." In order to interpret the verse, we must go back to 
John 1 and rearrange the standard translation of the noun phos and the verb 
phozein, "light" and to "enlighten." Here we are told that Christ is the light of the 
world, the one who enlightens all. I want to suggest that "enlighten" may be too 
happy a translation of the word. In fact, one of the English cognates with phos 
and photos is the word "photo" (photograph). I want to interpret phos in John 1 
not as the light of enlightenment, not the light that illuminates the whole world, 
but the light of exposure, which exposes the world and everyone in the world. That, 
it seems to me, makes sense out of John 3:19: this is the condemnation, that they 
have seen the light and have preferred the darkness. Why do people prefer the 
darkness? It is because their deeds are evil; that is, they don’t want to be exposed 
by the light. Yet, those of us who take the gospel seriously know that true light can 
only come by standing in the light of exposure, by owning who we are, by 
confessing our own humanness. In our churches, of all denominations, we do that 
every Sunday in collective versicles and responses that we call confession and 
absolution. Or in some traditions, it gets boiled down to an individual act in a 
confessional booth. Yet, what I am suggesting now is that we have a corporate sin, 
a corporate evil, that we must confess in terms of who we-are. 

Columbus is not just a culture hero who helps us internalize how good we are, 
but Columbus becomes a symbol for that good. At the same time for others, 
Columbus becomes a symbol for the pain, the anger, the struggle, the genocide 
experienced by so many in North America and the world today. The Aboriginal 
population of North America may have numbered as many as forty million people. 
Yet, by the turn of the last century, about 250,000 of us were left. We number less 
than 3 million, even today. Twenty-five million Native persons were living in 
Mexico in 1519 when Cortez crossed to the mainland; 30 years later only 5 million 
were left. These figures represent an attrition rate of 80 percent in 30 years. 
Within 30 years most of the Indian population of the Caribbean had been 
murdered and wiped out. That part of our history we do not remember and do not 
want to remember because it interferes with the comfortable lie of the Righteous 
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Empire. Yet, confessing that part of our history may in fact be a life-giving 
confession. Sometimes I have been accused of simply engaging in Columbus- 
bashing. I want to be perfectly clear that I have little interest in such activity. That 
would be perfectly easy to do, but not very productive, since the past in and of 
itself does not really affect us one way or the other. Nor am I interested in 
engaging in that kind of white-bashing involving clobbering people over the head 
with their past history. That too would not be terribly productive. 

The real problem is that Columbus becomes the symbol for the beginning of 
what George Bush would like to call a "new world order," an order some of us 
think is about 500 years old: the nation-state system which was born coincidentally 
about the time of Columbus’ adventure. The coming together of Castile and 
Aragon in Spain began to overcome the old feudal kingdoms of the medieval 
world and generate a new world of nation-states. Along with it an economic system 
emerged that was to become the world system as we know it today and that is 
experienced by most of the world as oppressive. The entire southern hemisphere 
today lives in immense poverty, even as North Americans enjoy an unprecedented 
wealth that is generated by the very Third World debt crisis that we see discussed 
in the editorial pages of our newspapers, always discussed in terms of proposed 
systemic solutions involving new economic development and debt restructuring-- 
the very sources of the problems in the first place. Development in Latin America, 
development in Africa, is always mal-development and seems designed to fail. 
Debt restructuring seems just to be a way of keeping cheap labor available in the 
future as long as we can, and to impede Third World nations from catching up 
with us. You see, we as Americans are complicit in Third World debt. You and 
I, just because we live in this society and enjoy the benefits and the wealth, 
receiving the paychecks we do, are complicit in that legacy of Christopher 
Columbus. At some point we need to own, not just what happened among the 
Pilgrims in 1622, not just the same violence that happened in Mexico and the 
Caribbean and South America, not just the violence of the Episcopalians in 
Roanoke, Virginia, but we need to own the violence that is America today. We 
need to come to an understanding that if the United States invades Haiti next 
week (and the word, by the way, that I got out of Washington D.C. yesterday, is 
that that’s a very real possibility even this week. Troops were moved moved from 
Fort Carson in Colorado to Guantanamo Bay in Cuba) as we invaded Granada, 
as we invaded Panama, as we very nearly invaded Jamaica in 1978-79, we will have 
perpetrated another act of violence in this hemisphere (by the way, I should 
explain that I am also privy to some information that says that the coup in Haiti 
on September 29 was actually planned in the office of the U.S. Ambassador to 
Haiti and was generated by the U.S. Intelligence Service out of that office). 

At some point we must begin as U.S. citizens to own our corporate 
participation in those acts of violence. We cannot do that, however, as long as our 
corporate self-image is one of being a Righteous Empire. How we in our churches 
can engage in weekly repeated acts of individual repentance each Sunday and fail 
to see the humanness of the country, the nation-state in which we live, has always 
been fascinating to me. Somehow, when we come together as a nation, we who can 
stand up on Sunday and say "I confess that I am a sinner," can think of ourselves 
as having risen above sin. This is something of a minor miracle, or worse than that, 
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a sin. The humility that comes across in Coyote stories, I am arguing, can give us 
a new way of seeing the world, a new way of secing ourselves, a new way of 
understanding how to live together in this world. 

Coyote was going along one day and saw a buzzard flying up in the sky, 
circling. Coyote was thinking, "my, how wonderful it would be to be able to fly like 
that." So a little later on he saw a buzzard landing in a tree, and he said, "hey, 
cousin. I was watching you fly and it looked so wonderful; would you give me a 
ride, take me up?" 

Buzzard said, "well, Coyote, you might fall. It would be pretty easy to fall off." 

Coyote said, "no, PI! hold on really tight. I really want to do this, Pll take the 
risk it." 

Finally Buzzard said, "all right, get on my back and I'll take you." So off they 
went into the wild blue yonder. Coyote was really enjoying himself, looking down, 
seeing the earth below him. They were soaring through the sky having a good old 
time, but pretty soon Coyote could not help but notice that Buzzard had a bald 
head. He could not help but notice that Buzzard looked mighty foolish. So he 
began to laugh to himself, and he began to make an Indian hand-sign that said, 
"Buzzard is a fool; Buzzard looks foolish." There is a universal plains Indian sign 
language that communicates across language barriers and contains some thirty 
thousand different signs. So Coyote used sign language so Buzzard would not hear 
him. When Buzzard inadvertently flew next to a hillside, he saw the shadow of 
Coyote on his back making that hand sign, and Buzzard became outraged. "Here 
I am giving him a ride and he’s sitting up there calling me a fool," he thought. So 
he decided to teach Coyote a lesson. He spied an old stump hollowed out by 
lightning. So he swooped down to that stump, and just as he got there, he tipped 
to one side, and Coyote went head over heels, right into that stump, and became 
firmly stuck. Coyote was sitting there crying, and it was Buzzard’s turn to laugh 
and tell Coyote why he did that. Buzzard took off, leaving Coyote’s sitting there 
whining, unable even to move. Coyote was feeling really sorry for himself. That is 
one of his best things, really feeling sorry for himself. And the more he felt sorry 
for himself, the more he became stuck and unable to move. As he began to cramp 
and fatigue, suddenly it dawned on him what he was doing and he started feeling 
apologetic. For once he began to feel more and more humble. And as he humbled 
himself, he became smaller and smaller and smaller until finally he was so small 
that he could scoot all the way down the tree trunk and out a little hole at the 
bottom. It’s only when he humbled himself that he was able to free himself. 

It’s not that Coyote is just a fool, mind you. Coyote is also a very powerful 
person. Creating the sun, creating the world is no small business--even when you 
do it by accident. In one tribal tradition, the people were suffering greatly because 
there was a huge monster that was swallowing up anybody who got close. Finally 
it got to a point where there were more people inside the monster than there were 
living in the villages outside. So all of the people gathered together to have a 
meeting about this and talk about what they were going to do. They could not 
think of anything: not the Bear, the Buffalo, the Eagle, the Crow, the Elk, the 
Deer, the Squirrel, the Trees, the Snakes. They were all there, and they were near 
despair. As big as Bear was, Bear didn’t want to tackle the monster. Coyote was 
always a bit of a smart aleck, so he began to cajole the people saying, "what do 
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you mean? Are you just going to despair and let that monster eat you? Surely 
there s a way of killing that monster. Surely you can do it." And so they began to 
get excited as Coyote revved them up, and finally they said, “okay, we know what 
we're going to do, were going to send Coyote." And Coyote said, "hey, what??" 
You see, that was not what Coyote had in mind, but Coyote is also proud and so 
RS nd to say that he would not or could not do it. So he had to take on 
the task. 

: Off he went to meet that monster. As he went, he grabbed a piece of flint off 
a flint mountain and stuck it in his belt, thinking that he may need a weapon to kill 
this monster. As he gets close, he can smell the awful stench of the monster. It 
smells so bad, he thinks, that maybe he would turn around and go back, but it was 
too late. The powerful suction of the monster's breath was drawing Coyote in and 
he couldn't get away. Pretty soon he was swallowed up by that monster just like 
everyone else. Once he was in the esophagus tube on the way down to the 
monster's belly, he knew he was in for a ride. Even then, Coyote was proud. He 
reached out and grabbed a little fat from the walls of the monster's esophagus and 
slicked down his hair. He gets got into the belly and sure enough, there was a 
turkey relative, an elk relative, even a bear relative down there. There were all 
kinds of people in the belly of that beast. Some of them were dead, their life 
having been sucked out of them for food for the monster. Others were still alive. 
Coyote said, "all right, Pm here to kill this monster." All those other relatives down 
there said, "cousin, what are you talking about... we’ve been swallowed by the 
monster." He says, "yes, that's the only way to kill the monster. Now let me go find 
that monster's heart." So with a crew of volunteers he found the heart of that 
monster and pulled out his flint knife. He began cutting loose the arteries and 
veins that held that heart in the monster's body, and pretty soon he had that heart 
completely sundered, and the monster fell over dead. He was able to cut a slit in 
the monster's stomach and all those relatives who were still alive came out, 
bringing all the bones and skin of those who had been consumed. Coyote built a 
big sweat lodge and took in those who were dead. Each round more and more life 
came back to them and, at the end of four rounds, they were all alive. 

Coyote was the hero who killed the monster, and yet there is another story 
today out of which we ought to be living. You see, there is still a monster in the 
world today, a monster that oppresses people. A monster that we in fact are a part 
of, or at least we live in the belly of that monster. We may be called on to perform 
the heroic act of killing this monster by rising up from the belly of the beast to 
find its heart and to cut it out. If we are dreaming dreams about the basileia of 
God, if we are serious about the gospel of Jesus Christ, we may have no choice but 
to find the heart of the beast, from within the beast, because we are the beast, and 
take its life so that we can give birth to a transformation of this world, to a 
transformation of human society, to a transformation of our cultures into 
something that really is the basileia of God. And if you think that is idealized, if 
you think we cannot live the basileia in this world, that it is only something for the 
next world, then consider this: the world around us, the present and not the future, 
is God's basileia. After all, God's basileia is not something only for the future, but 
God's reign is exercised in the place that God has created. If we confess God as 
Creator of heaven and earth, if we confess God as our Creator, the Creator of all 
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the beauty around us in this place, then surely we must confess that this is the 
rightful realm of God, where God is hegemonous, where God reigns supreme. And 
if this is the basileia, then we should quit paying homage to political systems as if 
they were divine--Marxism, Communism, Democracy, Capitalism. We must quit 
paying homage to a divinization of political systems and begin to set our sights on 
making this indeed a place where God’s reign is recognized by all our relatives, 
recognized first of all by us who profess the gospel, and is slowly recognized by 
others around us. We are not going to create a perfect world, but, my friends, we 
must work towards a better world than the one we have--a world of greater 
balance and harmony, a world in which we are ecologically safe, a world in which 
we are not necessarily exploiting every tree, every rock, every water source in order 
to generate money, leaving refuse in the wake of those resources. We must create 
a world that no longer depends upon exploiting may so a few can live well in 
North America. If we celebrate the Columbus myth, the Columbus culture hero 
blindly, this is a dangerous year that could be very harmful to the health and well- 
being of American people. It can be a year of opportunity if we seize it. If we who 
are faithful to the gospel will seize the opportunity, if we commit ourselves to work 
together, this is a year of great opportunity that could mean life for all of us. 
Thank you. 
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Hispanics: Challenge and Opportunity 
Bishop Elias Galvan 


_ Some time during the Fall of last year, I read a cartoon that had two different 
ictures, but the words printed below described their content very well. Under the 

hrs picture it said: "In 1492 Columbus lands on America." And the next picture 
as entitled: "In 1992 America lands on Columbus." 

We are here at an event that calls our attention to the fact that 500 years ago 
Columbus, looking for a shorter route to the Indies and Japan, landed in the 
Americas. This is one of many events which are happening in the Americas and 
n Spain and perhaps Portugal. Some are called celebrations and talk about the 
"Discovery of America.” They highlight the contributions of Spain and other 
European nations. Others, at the other end of the continuum, are occasions for 

rotest from voices that rightfully call our attention to the injustices which were 
unleashed by the arrival of Columbus in the Americas. The effects of the 
European conquest and the system of slavery that ensued are still seen in the 
unjust social systems and attitudes that are our legacy even today. 

In between these two extremes there are a variety of views that seek to 
acknowledge both the contributions and the injustices that the encounter (or 
collision) of two very different worlds created 500 years ago. 

Anthropologist Ileana Almeida summarizes these different views as three 
positions. She calls the first the Euro-centric view. For those who hold this view, 
the so-called "discovery" of America was the great action of Spain, a logical result 
of its own destiny. To them America is nothing but the prolongation of the Spanish 
being, which created a society in its own image and likeness. There is a second 
position, one that focuses on this fact as the convergence of two different 
existences in which two origins and major traditions come together in a way that 
annihilated the origin and identity of both (giving rise to a new being and a new 
culture). Finally, there is a third point of view expressed by native people who 
yearn for their old identity. For them the arrival of the European signified 
destruction and annihilation of their material and spiritual world (Quinientos Años 
de Historia, Sentido y Proyección, Zea, p.108). 

Why begin a presentation about the challenge and opportunity that the 
Hispanics represent to United Methodism with reference to Christopher Columbus 
and 500 years of history? One reason is obvious: this event seeks to recognize the 
important changes that the arrival of Columbus brought to America and to the 
world and more specifically the effects it had in shaping the Hispanic soul. But 
there is another reason, which for our purposes at the moment is of greater 
interest. It is the fact that the United Methodist Church has too many times sought 
to be in ministry with Hispanics without doing our necessary homework and taking 
into account the historical, sociological, and cultural facts that shape the life, 
thought and spirituality of Hispanic people. Therefore, following what Professor 
Almeida calls the "Eurocentric view," we have created Hispanic ministries in "our 
own image and likeness" and wonder why we have limited successes in spite of the 
vast resources and energy that we expend on them. This should not be seen as an 
indictment on the Church alone. In more ways than we would want to admit the 
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Church is a product of the society in which it lives. For the last 500 years we have 
heard the Eurocentric position. It was written in our history books, taught in our 
institutions of higher learning, actively supported and promoted by the 
governments of all the Americas, and widely broadcast in past years by the news 
media. 

When we think, speak or plan about Hispanic ministries we need to be aware 
of the history that has given rise to the stereotypes that shaped our relationships, 
and provided the lenses through which we view other cultures. 

It is difficult if not impossible to rid ourselves of all our preconceptions and 
be 100% objective in our design of ministry and in our relationships with each 
other. But it is a major step when we are able to identify the stereotypes and listen 
to indigenous voices before our design is in place. 

A good example of a stereotype which was born in the days of Columbus and 
persists even today, is the view that the inhabitants of the Americas could be 
grouped into one homogeneous group which was called "the Indians." There were 
a multitude of cultures and languages when Columbus arrived, of different degrees 
of development and sophistication. Remnants of these great cultures have survived 
even today after 500 years of suppression, exploitation, and ostracism. There are 
the Aymara, the Quechua, the Naunathl, the Maya, and the Guarani, to mention 
only a few of the best known cultures. It is interesting to note that this concept 
emerged in Spain at a time when the Spanish were not a homogeneous’ group 
either. There were Castilians, Gallicians, Catalans and Basques who, by the way, 
continue to cling to their own cultural identity and seek independence from Spain 
even today. The Black presence in the Americas was also a product of a forced 
and violent exile of different cultures and civilizations from Africa. Yet today we 
continue to speak about Latin Americans as one homogeneous group and about 
Hispanics in the U.S. as one people with one culture. 

According to historian Rodriguez Monegal, "This illusion persists in the minds 
of historians though it was never true." Then he adds, "If there is something that 
characterizes America, it is the plurality of languages and cultures and the 
dialogue, not always audible, between these different groups ...it is this dialogue, 
for good or for evil, that has been identified as the Latin American culture 
(Quoted by Domingo Miliani, Quinientos Años, p. 30). 

The Church has been involved in the dialogue, sometimes on one side, 
sometimes on the other. But the powerful voice that has emerged in recent years, 
claiming its rightful place, is the voice of-the Native American people. I am 
pleased at this development, for I agree with theologian Walter Brueggemann that 
it is only as the oppressed are able to verbalize their pain that the forces of 
liberation are unleashed. (Walter Brueggemann, Hope Within History). This voice 
is "challenging traditional concepts of the Nation-State, western cultural and 
ecological value systems, and calling for radical economic and social change..." 
(Latin American Council of Churches, 500 Years, N3, p.2). Any ministry among 
Hispanics, particularly but not exclusively among those who came from Mexico and 
Guatemala, needs to recognize this cry and honor the vitality of the Indian 
languages and cultures which were transmitted orally in spite of the effort of all 
governments to extinguish them. It was their traditions and their faith that 
empowered them to survive centuries of physical and cultural genocide. A ministry 
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mong Hispanics cannot dismiss Native American spirituality, as has been the case 
n the past, with the adjective "pagan," without doing great harm to the dialogue 
ind risking the loss of important contributions which Indians can make to us and 
o our Church. 

A ministry among Hispanics needs to be aware also of the second main view, 
he position that sees Latin America as a convergence of cultures that annihilated 
ach other and thus generated the emergence of a new identity and a new culture. 
Phis identity is a product of the amalgamation of Indian, African, and European 
raditions and cultures. It entails a new and different view of the universe, though 
t preserves elements from the preceding cultures. It is this new being that 
ustorian philosopher José Vasconcelos called the "Cosmic Race" and that is now 
‘ommonly referred as the mestizo, a word that implies both a mixing of races and 
| mixing of cultures. 

When we talk about ministry among Hispanics the mestizo concept needs to 
ye seen both as a cultural and as a racial mixture. The emphasis on the racial 
nixture alone has not only allowed racist attitudes to shape our views of Hispanics, 
Jut has also excluded the cultural contributions that mestizos have to offer to all 
of us. 

Up to this point I have made only brief references to the challenge that 
ustorical misinformation, sociological presuppositions and cultural stereotypes 
resent to us as we seek to engage in ministry with Hispanics. This is an area 
vhere we need to do much more work and which other speakers in this event have 
ind will address in their presentations. Let me turn to a description of the 
hallenge from the point of view of statistics and the U.S. Census projections. 

The Census Bureau in 1980 counted 14.6 million Hispanics in the 50 states 
nd 3.2 million in Puerto Rico. Many researchers have charged that this represents 
| gross undercounting. But even taking these figures at their face value, when one 
'ompares the census figures of 1980 to the statistics of 1970 they represent a 61% 
ncrease in the Hispanic population in the U.S. The total increase of the general 
yopulation during the same period was only 11.5% (1990 figures). 

When we turn to the projection which the Census Bureau made the numbers 
re surprising. They project that there will be 31 million Hispanics in the U.S. by 
he year 2000 and over 140 million by the year 2080, with a sizable concentration 
n the Southwest but with significant numbers in all parts of the U.S. 

Contrary to common opinion, the growth among Hispanics is not due to 
mmigration, though immigration has continued through these years. The 1980 
ensus confirms that 71% of all Hispanics then living in the U.S. are native 
itizens. This fact indicates that Hispanic growth is due to its birth rate. The 
lispanic population is growing at the rate of 3% per year, as compared to 0.9% 
or the general population. To further visualise what 3% growth means we need 
o remember that the growth of the population during the "baby boom" years was 
nly 1.8%. Therefore, it is obvious that even if the borders were successfully closed 
o further immigration today, something which seems unlikely now, this minority 
fill continue to grow in large numbers. 

Business has discovered the buying power of Hispanics and has developed 
xtensive advertising in Spanish to reach them. The politicians have also discovered 
he future political power they represent, and both parties are courting the 
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Hispanic vote. The United Methodist Church has remained captivated by the 
glories of the past. I still remember when in the 1960’s we used to say that we had 
more Hispanics in our denomination than any other Protestant Church. This is no 
longer true. It has not been true for many years. 

Another statistic that must be kept in mind is that, according to the 1980 
Census, 75% of Hispanics responding to the census still prefer Spanish as their 
primary language. The need for Spanish-speaking ministries is here to stay. This 
fact runs counter to the experience that our nation has encountered with other 
language groups, where the language seems to lose its vitality in succeeding 
generations. y 

A most important fact which census research has placed before us is that 
about 30% of all Hispanics and about 40% of all Hispanic children live below the 
poverty line. At a time when the average income of the general population has 
increased, the income for Hispanics has decreased, placing many more Hispanics 
just above the poverty line. 

As I mentioned before, we as a denomination, with good intentions and out 
of genuine interest, have developed a ministry with Hispanics in "our own image 
and likeness." By design it reaches out to the middle class Hispanic, and we can 
claim some significant successes. There are effective Hispanic ministries in our 
midst, here in Texas but also in many other parts of our country. But the statistics 
show that the vast majority of Hispanics are not middle class. They are among the 
poor. This worries many of us because as a denomination we do not know how to 
be in ministry with the poor of whatever color. I have no doubt that we shall 
continue to reach the professional middle class Hispanic. But I am not that sure 
that we will be able to meet the challenge of developing a ministry with the poor. 
This kind of ministry calls for radical changes in methodology, and it requires a 
flexibility in structure that we may have lost when we changed from a movement 
into a mainline, historical denomination. I want to underscore the need for a 
continuation of our present ministry among Hispanics. There is and will continue 
to be the need for a ministry among the professionals. But if we are to reach 
Hispanics in any significant numbers, we must be open to new ways of doing 
ministry. We must develop a ministry that makes a conscious effort to walk with 
the poor. 

As many of you know, the General Conference in May of this year will 
consider a National Plan for Hispanic Ministries that seeks to address these 
concerns. This Plan is challenging General Conference to grasp a new vision of 
what our Church should be. I quote these words: 


A new reality is being born in our generation, as the Lord of history 
brings together peoples of various cultures and traditions. It is an exciting 
time; it is a time laden with opportunity. It is within this larger context 
that the United Methodist Church must look at its Hispanic ministries. 
Such ministries are not just an attempt to serve Hispanics; they are also 
and above all, a call to faithfulness on the part of the entire Church, so 
that we may all join in God’s action in the creation and development of 
the new reality that is being born. If we are to "reform the continent and 
spread scriptural holiness" we must, first of all, respond faithfully to what 
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God is doing in the land. We must eradicate racism and cultural 
chauvinism from our perspectives, and rejoice in the future God is 
opening to us... Ours is a vision of a Church in which, as at the first 
Pentecost, all can hear of the mighty works of God in their own tongue-- 
which is not merely a matter of language, but also of cultural identity, 
family traditions, etc... Ours is a vision of a dynamic and growing 
church, joyously sharing and living the Good News of Jesus Christ in a 
multiplicity of places, urban and rural, in congregations large and small, 
in a variety of cultural settings. In this Church, groups which traditionally 
have been disenfranchised will be full partners in Christ’s ministry, and 
the gifts of every one--male and female, young and old, factory workers 
or professionals, immigrant and native--will be put to use for the 
upbuilding of the entire body... United Methodist congregations-- 
Hispanics and others--will be profoundly and actively committed to an 
understanding of mission grounded on the connection between church 
growth and service to the community, between witness by word and 
witness by action or between evangelism and advocacy (The National Plan 
for Hispanic Ministry, p. 3, 4, Draft 5). 


Ours is a vision of a church that receives "the gifts Hispanics bring to our 
enomination--gifts born out of a long history of struggle and suffering through 
/hich faith has been proven and revitalized." Let me be specific and mention some 
f the gifts as summarized in a pastoral letter from the National Conference of 
Zatholic Bishops: (1) The profound respect for the dignity of each person, often 
xpressed in the hospitality characteristic of Hispanic people. (2) A deep and 
everential love for family, including the extended family, that provides identity and 
trength. (3) A marvelous sense of community that celebrates life through the 
esta. (4) The loving appreciation for God’s gift of life, and an understanding of 
ime that allows one to appreciate the gift. (5) An emphasis on cooperation and 
roup support rather than competition and personal achievement. (6) The special 
lace and respect given to the aged. (7) A deep spirituality that permeates the 
erception of life and is expressed in religious festivities. (8) The importance of 
he altar in the home or the setting apart of a place within the home where the 
Holy" is experienced and always present. (9) The seriousness with which Hispanics 
ray and study scriptures. (10) The vitality of their worship, best expressed in their 
inging. And finally (11) the joy with which they share their faith. 

The vision which The National Plan presents is a powerful vision, and I don’t 
elieve that there is any one here who would not feel challenged by it. But it 
eminds me of a Peanuts cartoon by Schultz. Linus says: "I love humanity, it’s 
eople I can’t stand." It is when we move from the theoretical to the concrete and 
re faced with the requirements and commitments of time, energy, and money that 
ifficulties arise. 

Perhaps the two most difficult steps that we need to take to be in ministry 
ith Hispanics are: 1) to develop a ministry that incorporates the Hispanic 
ultures; and 2) a ministry that speaks from the perspectives of the poor. Our 
nmediate past record as a Church in these areas is not good. 

But if we are serious about being in ministry with Hispanics, then we need to 
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be ready to create the space where new resources will emerge which go beyond 
language and address culture and class: i.e. teaching aids that are more visual 
than verbal, liturgies which are more festive and celebrative, a style of worship 
that is more participatory, and of paramount importance, a type of leadership that 
lives and moves within the same environment in which Hispanics live. We require 
a ministry that knows and understands the issues and struggle in which Hispanics 
find themselves day in and day out. I envision a ministry that makes no dichotomy 
between evangelism and social action or between works of piety and works of 
mercy, but sees them as complimentary parts of a Gospel that addresses all of life. 
And, lastly, we need a ministry with a structure that is both flexible and pragmatic. 
The National Plan for Hispanic Ministries document outlines some of the areas 
which need to be addressed in the near future. It calls for careful attention to the 
voices that are emerging in our present dialogue and points to the need to define, 
and redefine with them, the parameters that will give concreteness to the vision 
that will move us into the future. The Plan also recognizes the need for creative 
experimentation which will take years to accumulate into a body of knowledge 
from which all of United Methodism could profit. 

But the opportunity before us demands that we begin today and seek to 
maximize our efforts now. Therefore the Plan proposes to start by empowering 
the ministry of the laity. We believe that the best and most effective way to begin 
is through the development of a corps of lay missioners whose task will be the 
creation of a multiplicity of faith communities throughout our land. Thesé lay 
missioners, Hispanic and Anglo, need to be identified, recruited, trained, assigned 
and supported in their ministry. This does not mean that we do not need 
seminary-trained pastors. We do. But we cannot afford to wait for the time that 
it takes for our system to produce ordained ministers who are fully bilingual and 
fully bicultural. Nor do we want to run the obvious risk that this process presents. 
Too many times Hispanic students have been separated and alienated from the 
culture and the people they are supposed to serve. We recognize that our present 
seminaries are training pastors for effective ministry in Anglo, middle class 
settings. We need a different kind of style. Therefore, as we train and develop this 
corps of lay missioners, we also need to retool or retrain our present pastors, both 
Hispanic and Anglo, serving communities with Hispanic populations, so that they 
can assume their new role as recruiters, trainers and supporters of lay people in 
active ministry. For this task we need the help of lay people in active ministry. For 
this task we need the help of our seminaries. 

When we talk about faith communities we are speaking of ministries that will 
take a multiplicity of forms. Some may become Bible study groups, prayer circles, 
church school classes, groups of mutual support, etc. The important element is that 
such faith communities, whatever their primary orientation, "from their very 
onset... gather for worship... share their faith, and become involved in whatever 
form of ministry and advocacy for justice the Lord requires in their communities" 
(National Plan, p. 12, draft 5). 

Some of these faith communities will grow and develop into full-fledged 
congregations. Others will become satellite ministries of an established church, 
but the outcome will be to revitalize and energize the entire congregation. 

Because of the immediate training and retraining that must take place to 
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evelop a new way of doing ministry, a fair amount of resources are needed. In 
950 when Benigno Cardenas and Enoch Nicholson were assigned as the first 
ussionaries to the Hispanic community of New Mexico, a clear statement was 
rade by our Church which has not been followed consistently in subsequent years. 
‘hat is that Hispanic ministries are not the work of Hispanic people alone but the 
esponsibility of the entire Church. Hispanic ministry in United Methodism began 
S a partnership and it must continue as a partnership in which all of God’s 
hildren participate. 

_ In 1492, when Columbus’ travels landed him in the Americas, Europe was 
oing through some dramatic changes that affected the course of history and 
yhose impact shaped the direction of the future. The Middle Ages had just come 
) a close and the Renaissance was bringing new vitality and setting new directions 
1 the arts and the sciences. Humanism was now influencing every discipline, 
icluding Biblical scholarship and theology. In 1450 Johannes Gutenberg invented 
ne ee type printing, and the propagation of new ideas moved with great 
apidity. 

In 1453 Constantinople was captured by the Turks and new political lines 
ere drawn and new alliances formed. The emergence of states was aided by a 
ew nationalism which further divided the empires of old and challenged the 
tability of society. Spain itself had emerged as a European power just a few years 
efore after the marriage of Ferdinand, King of Aragon, and Isabella, Queen of 
astille. This marriage joined these two kingdoms into a larger nation. The same 
ear that Columbus sailed the Atlantic, Spain concluded a war that brought an end 
) the Muslim domination of Southern Europe. 

Of course the Church did not remain aloof from the changes taking place in 
ociety. As a matter of fact, the Church in many cases provided the conditions 
1at aided the onset of such changes. Many of the wars of conquest, including 
10se in America, were made in the name of Christianity. History attests to the 
reat ferment which was present within the Church of those days. 

Church scholars under the influence of the Renaissance were now returning 
) the original sources. Reuchlin was working on his Hebrew Grammar and 
exicon which had great influence in the Reformation. By this time the Church 
ad already dealt severely with Wycliff and the Lollard movement in England and 
ssponded violently to John Huss and the Bohemian revolt. With these actions it 
sught to silence the voices which were calling for radical changes within the 
ecclesiastical structures. Every aspect of society was being affected and the Church, 
ymetimes for good and sometimes for evil, was actively involved in the series of 
hanges happening around and within. 

In 1992, 500 years later, we come again to a pivotal moment in the history of 
umanity. It is impossible to avoid the obvious parallelism. It seems that the 
layan belief that the world follows a cycle of 500 years is correct, at least in this 
istance. Our world today is caught in the grips of radical changes wiithout 
recedent, difficult to understand and with consequences for our world impossible 
) predict in their totality. 

Leonard Sweet writes the following in his recent book, Quantum Spirituality: 


It is not easy to understand the changes taking place in our world . . . but 
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two things are clear even to anyone half alert: (1) within the life time of 
persons not yet fifty, human culture and consciousness have been more 
radically transformed than at any other period of human history; and (2) 
the next ten years will bring with them more radical changes than we have 
experienced in the past three decades (Sweet, p. 24). 


The magnitude and rapidity of these changes create conditions that challenge 
some and frighten others. Changes that took several centuries to occur are now 
happening within a few years. Xavier Gorastioga, a well-known sociologist from 
Central America and a Jesuit priest by vocation, has called our time "a crisis in 
civilization" because the changes that we are experiencing today are not only 
political, or technological, or scientific, but for the first time in human history they 
are also ecological in scope. The effects of these changes, some of them 
irreversible, will most dramatically affect our lives and the lives of our children and 
our children’s children. 

Just as the Church was part and party to the changes that took place 500 
years ago, the Church is playing an important role in the changes taking place 
today. Perhaps the most obvious to us is the participation of the Church in East 
Germany, Poland, Hungary and Russia in the recent revolution. But this is not a 
unique and isolated experience of the Church. The same can and should be said, 
though the press has been silent on this issue, about what has happened in 
Argentina, Chile, and Brazil, where the Church played a significant if not 
indispensable role in the political changes of recent years. All of us know about 
the courageous involvement of the Church in Central America. This is also the 
experience of the church in the transformation of South Africa, the Phillipines, and 
many other places. 

In every case it was the Church that kept the hope alive in the worst days of 
repression and discrimination. It was the Church that provided the space where 
the ideas of equality, justice and liberation were discussed. It was the Church that 
affirmed and celebrated life even when the forces of evil and death seemed to have 
conquered. 

I was amused to see how the news media discovered the influence of the 
Church and the power of religion in the life and people of nations during the 
early days of the Eastern European revolution. Several articles were written in 
major magazines and newspapers, only to return within a few months to their 


usual avoidance and apparent ignorance of the work and role of the Church in the ~ 


changes that are happening in our world today. 

When I was first invited to participate in this event I was told that I would 
be preaching. I even selected my text. But as the publicity reached my desk I 
discovered that, rather than being listed as a preacher, I was listed as a lecturer. 
Had I followed the initial directions of our conversation I would be preaching out 
of Isaiah 43:19, which reads: "Thus says the Lord...I am about to do a new thing, 
now it springs forth, do you not perceive it? I will make a way in the wilderness 
and rivers in the desert." Those of you who live in the forests of the North or the 
sub-tropical climate of the Southeast may have problems capturing the power of 
the image involved in these words, But even a short time in the desert of the 
Southwest gives us a better grasp of the image that Isaiah was looking for among 
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is listeners. It is an image of the exuberance of life and the excitement that comes 
when the waters touch the desert and unleash its fertility. It is an image of the 
transformation of dry and parched land into a colorful tapestry of plants and 
lowers. 
_ The Lord of history is doing a new thing in our generation. We can sit and 
ament the changes and seek refuge in the glories of the past, as some are doing 
oday. Or we can join in the joy and exuberance that a new creation brings. We 
zan choose to ignore the challenge and opportunity that Hispanics present to the 
—hurch and see our Church be marginalized as it continues to do things as usual, 
yr we can embrace the future with a sense of expectancy and with a renewed faith 
E Creator God who is ahead of us creating a new thing and challenging us to 
ollow. 

In The Dancing Wu Li Masters, An Overview of the New Physics, Gary Zukov 
writes about the future of this science: 


Today, the entire field of physics is quivering with anticipation. The air is 

- charged with excitement. A feeling is shared among physicists that radical 
change is at hand. A consensus grows that the near future will see new 
theories exploding onto the scene, incorporating older theories and giving 
us a much larger view of our universe and, consequently, of ourselves (p. 
16). 


These are the words of a physicist; how I wish they were the words of 
theologians and pastors as they respond to the actions of God in history! For it is 
orecisely this kind of openness to the movement of the spirit of God that is needed 
f we are to respond to the great opportunity for ministry ahead of us. 

It just may be, that our efforts to be in ministry with this minority will free us 
as a Church from the shackles of the prejudices of the past and allow us to catch 
1 new and more inclusive vision that will bring a revival in our midst. I pray that 
ur Church will seize its moment under God, not because we want to grow in 
numbers by adding Hispanics to our rolls, for that may or may not happen, but 
)ecause we want to be faithful to the demands of The Gospel. God is doing a new 
thing, do you not perceive it? 
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"500 YEARS OF..." 
BISHOP RICARDO RAMIREZ, C.S.B. 


Introduction 

My dear friends, it is with a profound feeling of gratitude that I am before you 
today. My friendship with members of the faculty of the Perkins School of 
Theology at Southern Methodist University goes way back to my years at the 
Mexican American Cultural Center in San Antonio. I do not at all feel like a 
stranger coming here. On the contrary, I feel very much at home. Thank you for 
honoring me with your invitation. 

I come to you as a Roman Catholic Bishop and an expatriated Texan. I 
mention the latter because, while having been born, raised, and educated in Texas, 
it has been to my advantage in many ways, to have left the state and look at its 
past and present from an outside perspective. But being a Texan also helps me, 
I believe, to look at New Mexico from an equally objective point of view. I am 
happy to be in this position which allows me to be both an insider and an outsider 
in both states. 


I.The Quincentenary and the U.S. Catholic Bishops 

Let me give you an example of the enigma of the quincentenary in New 
Mexico. A statue of Juán de Oñate is being completed in Juarez, Mexico. It:was 
commissioned by the New Mexico state government with federal funds. The entire 
project was conceived and promoted by a Hispanic citizen from northern New 
Mexico around the area of Española. The plan is to bring this expensive statue 
of one of the conquistadores of the southwest in procession up the Rio Grande 
valley to Espanola, and it is to be set in an area just next to a Native American 
reservation. There is much debate around this equestrian statue, and its placement 
next to the reservation is seen as an insult. There are threats that the statue might 
not make it as far as Española. Some even think that the Apaches in our southern 
part of the state might ambush the procession. Even if it makes it all the way to 
Espanola, the elegant foot of the high-stepping horse might be cut off as a 
symbolic reminder of the mutilation that Oñate and his men did at the village of 
Acoma many years ago. I can very well understand the position of the people with 
a Spanish background in northern New Mexico. They are very proud of their 
heritage and cultural achievements. They are proud of the fact that they have 
maintained their cultural traditions over the centuries. The Spanish-Americans of 
northern New Mexico are concerned that their part in the Europeanization of the 
southwest is sometimes forgotten in the history books. But then there is the side 
of the American Indians who can never forget the atrocities committed by the 
Spaniards, particularly the mutilation that took place in Acoma in the seventeenth 
century. For anyone who would want to commemorate 1492 in New Mexico, it is 
a terrible struggle to decide whether to "celebrate," "commemorate," "reconcile," 
or to simply forget. No matter what position one takes, there will be strong 
opposition. 

At this point, I would like to share this quote with you from a noted author: 
"Chronic remorse, as all the moralists have agreed, is a most undesirable 
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=ntiment. If you have behaved badly, repent, make what amends you can, and 
ddress yourself to the task of behaving better next time. On no account brood 
ver your wrongdoing. Rolling in the muck is not the best way of getting clean." 
his is not from a noted spiritual writer nor from some moral theologian, but the 
pening lines of the novel by Aldous Huxley, Brave New World. This quote from 
Idous Huxley tells me that "rolling in the muck" is parallel to dwelling on the 
egatives of the past in such a way that one might intend to create guilt trips. I 
sarned a long time ago that it is useless and unhelpful to create guilt trips in the 
nds of people over anything that has happened. Racism, for example, is not 
ured by keeping on telling people that they are racists. I do not think that what 
; being said at this conference has the intention of creating a guilt trip for anyone; 
onetheless, the bad things of the past need to be brought forth and openly 
iscussed. 

The good thing about all this is that all of a sudden history becomes an 
nportant ingredient in conversation. Excellent debates have taken place and most 
nportantly, consciences have been made sensitive to the negative things that are 
eing discovered in the history of the Europeanization of the Americas. We in 
ae Roman Catholic Church at the National Bishops’ level have struggled with this 
ebate. Several years ago, preparations began for the observance of the 
uincentennary of the evangelization of the Americas. What ensued was a debate 
1at took place especially at committee level with those bishops and others who 
vere charged with the task of producing a document on behalf of the entire body 
f U.S. bishops. I was not on the commission (thanks be to God!), but I 
nderstand that there were heated debates and intense dialogue. I understand that 
1ere were moments when the committee almost broke up and its members were 
sady to throw up their hands in utter frustration. Finally, it was the strong 
ifluence of Bishop Donald Pelotte, an American Indian himself, who reminded 
1e other members of the commission that the Pope himself had made a very 
rong statement during his 1987 visit to Phoenix, Arizona regarding the approach 
) the task of interpreting the 500 years of Europeanization. The Pope had called 
s to ask forgiveness from God and from the native peoples for the wrongs 
ndured. 

There were members on the commission who on the one hand, wanted the 
ocument to be triumphalistic and celebrative in tone. At one point, the title of 
1e document became "Sounding the Jubilee Horn." It was just too much for some 
f us who wanted to avoid any kind of triumphalistic approach and hoped that a 
1ore contrite spirit might be incorporated into the document. In other words, we 
elieved that at the core of our message should be an act of contrition on behalf 
f the Church and those representing European societies for the elements of 
ivasion that accompanied the Christianization of the Americas. These are some 
f the things that we said in our December, 1990 statement entitled "Heritage and 
lope": "The encounter with the Europeans was a harsh and painful one for the 
idigenous peoples." It described the introduction of diseases, cultural oppression, 
justice, disrespect for native ways and traditions. "The great waves of European 
jlonization were accompanied by destruction of Indian civilization, the violent 
surpation of Indian lands and the brutalization of their inhabitants." The pastoral 
tter went on to say: "Many of those associated with the colonization of the land 
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failed to see in the natives the workings of the same God that they espoused."! 

Even so, the pastoral letter goes on to describe the positive aspects of the 
arrival of the Europeans. "The Gospel did in fact take root....it cannot be denied 
that the interdependence of the cross and the crown had occurred during the first 
missionary campaigns by way of contradictions and injustices. But neither can it 
be denied that the expansion of Christianity into our hemisphere brought to the 
peoples of this land the gift of the Christian faith with its power of humanization 
and salvation, dignity and fraternity, justice and love." 

In November of 1991, a year after "Heritage and Hope," the bishops 

at their annual assembly in Washington voted overwhelmingly in favor of a 
statement on Native Americans on the occasion of the 500th anniversary. The 
name of this document is: "1992: Time for Remembering, Reconciling, and 
Recommitting Ourselves as a People.'? Allow me to summarize the contents 
under each of those titles. 


I. A Time for Remembering. 

In this first section, we repeat the apology that we had extended to the Native 
Americans the year before: "In this quincentennial year, we extend our apology 
to our native peoples and pledge ourselves to work with them to ensure their 
rights, their religious freedom, and the preservation of their cultural heritage." We 
remind ourselves that the religious spirit or spirituality of native people. in the 
Americas did not begin 500 years ago but centuries before in their prayers, chants, 
dance, and other sacred celebrations. This section repeats the call to Americans 
to understand better the role of native peoples in history and to respond to the just 
grievances of our Native American brothers and sisters. We repeat that this is a 
great opportunity to reject all forms of racism. While in this section, we remember 
the past, we state that the challenge of this historic year is not simply to look back 
but to look around at the current situation of the native peoples and to look to 
future challenges for our Church and society in responding to the aspirations of 
Native Americans. 


Il. A Time for Reconciliation. 

We asked that the faithful in the United States seek genuine reconciliation 
between the essential traditions of Catholic faith and the best of the traditions of 
Native American life, each respecting, shaping and enriching the other. This, we 
say, is to be done in all aspects of our liturgical, pastoral, and spiritual lives. The 
fear, the prejudice, and insensitivity towards native peoples is deeply rooted in our 
culture and in our local Churches. 


Ill. A Time for Recommitment. 

The American bishops recommitted themselves in this statement to stand with 
the native peoples in their search for greater justice in our society. We committed 
ourselves to be advocates with native leaders in this effort, not simply advocates 


iE: Origins, CNS Documentary Service, December 6, 1990, Vol. 20: No. 26. 
2. Origins, CNS Documentary Service, January 9, 1992, Vol. 21: No. 31. 
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or their needs. In other words, we have committed ourselves to walk with the 
ative Americans in their struggles for dignity and justice. We pledged support 
iom the bishops’ various agencies of assistance to home missions. 


What I have given you from the United States Bishops’ point of view is just 

S small sample of the enormous amount of study, research, symposia, 
scussions, and writings that have taken place in the past few years and will 
ntinue throughout this year and in the forthcoming years. 
You and I have a built-in historiography of sorts, and this because we are 
istians and heirs of the Christian covenant with its roots in the Jewish covenant. 
his historiography has been determined by various factors, including that of 
oking forward toward the Parousia when the grandest visions of the greatest 
rophets will be fulfilled. The past is seen as necessary learning steps in the linear 
ovement towards the Messianic times. History for us Christians is necessarily 
alvation history." The prophets of the Old Testament and the apostles of the 
jew were extraordinarily perceptive in their appreciation of history. Included in 
¡eir perception were harsh condemnations of anything that the people of God 
tight have done which contradicted the commitment to the Covenant. Looking 
ackward for them was often done with an element of censure, but there was no 
allowing, as it were, in the mud of the ancestors. Whatever condemnation took 
ace was also accompanied by a call to repent and then start again. 

The founder of Christianity, Jesus Christ, must have been profoundly 
nowledgeable and sensitive to the history of the people to whom he addressed the 
rst pronouncements regarding his Kingdom. Successful and effective teachers 
‘ways know where their charges come from. Those who have their own selves 
gether must take their own past into consideration and know what forces and 
rcumstances have formed their very selves. Jesus knew who he was, where he 
ume from, and where he was going. 

The Church as the people of God has, at the core of its mission, an obligation 
» be historical. The Church exists in order to keep the memory of Jesus Christ 
ive. Jesus Christ belongs to the past as much as He belongs to the present and 
se future, and therefore, it is necessary to be continually turning back to the 
mes and places, audiences and first recipients of the Good News of salvation. In 
se Acts of the Apostles, we have a very clear example of what I am talking about. 
he primordial preachers of the Kerygma had been so entirely transformed by the 
vents of the death and resurrection of the Christ, that they were bursting with 
athusiasm to share what the past events had done for them. But it is also of the 
ssence of Christian historiography to look to the future. We cannot simply stay 
the past and glorify and be glorified by past deeds, no matter how powerful they 
ight have been. There is always a call to look to the future: "Men of Galilee, 
hy do you stand here looking up at the skies? The Jesus who has been taken 
om you will return, just as you saw Him go up into the heavens" (Acts 1,11). A 
iend of mine in Colombia puts is this way: "we must remember the past in order 
, remember the present and the future." 


. The Church in the Southwest Among Hispanics 
I was asked to address you on the Church and Hispanics. I am not really an 
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expert on the early part of Christianization or Europeanization in the southwest 
in the 18th and 19th centuries. My reflections have focused mainly on the past 100 
years. Please remember that I speak out of the Roman Catholic experience since 
you have people among you who are eminently qualified to speak on Methodism 
and the other church traditions in the Southwest. 

The great centers of Catholicism of the continent of North America that had 
an influence among Hispanics in the Southwest were in the northeast of the 
United States, especially Baltimore, New York, and Philadelphia, and Guadalajara 
and Mexico City in Mexico. The distances to the southwest from those centers of 
Catholicism were so great, that the Southwest was necessarily considered /a 
frontera or the frontier. As people from Mexico moved to the north to what is 
now Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California, they brought with them the rich 
traditions of Catholicism from their place of origin. Their spiritual leaders came 
with them, particularly Franciscan missionaries. It is especially in northern New 
Mexico where Catholic faith continued to be deeply embedded in the lives and 
souls of the people. Even though there were times when there were few priests, 
the faith continued through the laity and family rituals. The rich symbolism of 
santos and altares continues even to this day, and the religious art of the area is 
recognized by important entities such as the Smithsonian in Washington, D.C. 

Later, the Church with its people and missionaries arrived in places 
like California, Arizona, and south Texas. In these places too, the Catholic faith 
became very much part of the society. What the Catholic faith did for, the 
Hispanics in this area was to help them survive and to give meaning to their 
struggles to exist and make their lives in la frontera. Their faith enabled them to 
see the reasons for their uprooting from their native places, for the struggles 
against the Native Americans who were already here, and for having to cope with 
the new geographic and climactic habitat. When the United States took over the 
Southwest, there was definitely already a Christian civilization with Spanish and 
Mexican Mestizo roots. There began, however, the new challenge of having to 
cope with a different culture that had moved westward from the eastern, 
midwestern, and southern United States. Even though we do not like to remember 
the horrible stories of racism and prejudice suffered by the Mexicans and Mexican- 
Americans of the Southwest, nonetheless, we need to look at it in order to learn 
from it. 

Some of you may have read the book Rain of Gold by Victor Villaseñor, a 
book which is more and more considered the Roots of the Mexican-American. The 
book traces the origins of two families who are uprooted from central Mexico, 
make their way into the Southwest, and finally come together in California with the 
marriage of the two protagonists of the book. The epic spans several generations 
of each family and the description of the horrors suffered by the families during 
the Mexican Revolution only continue later as they encounter the alien "Anglo- 
American" culture of the United States. The story is a very inspiring one, one that 
conveys the deep hope and enthusiasm made alive because of Christian faith. 

The unique contribution of Hispanics to the Church and society in the 
Southwest, and I am speaking mainly from a Mexican perspective, has been that 
of the Mestizo blend of Indian spirituality and the Spanish Christian spirituality that 
came together in the 16th century in Meso-America. On the one hand, religion 
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ready ran deep in the soul and psyche of the native peoples of the Americas, as 
e all know. We heard elsewhere during this conference about the cultural hero 
the Indians in the person of the Coyote. The native Mexicans had as their 
tural hero Quetzalcoatl, a person of great wisdom and talent who, after being 
icked by his rival, Tescatlipoca, into having sexual relations with his sister, 
nmolated himself on the seashore in the presence of all the birds of the air. On 
ne fourth day, he rose from the ashes as an enormous diamond and settled in the 
ky as the planet Venus, who is there to discern the deep questions of the 
pposites of good and evil, light and darkness, and life and death. 
The Spanish Christians who started coming in the 16th century, brought with 
me an equally strong faith rooted deeply in Judeo-Christian traditions that had 
veloped over many centuries. The missionaries brought with them an astounding 
hissionary fervor, together with ideas derived from the Christian humanism and 
lealism of the Renaissance. The Jesuits, for example, attracted the greatest minds 
nd talents of Europe. Some of Europe’s greatest thinkers, writers, musicians, 
rtisans, architects, and agronomists rushed to the New World, seizing the 
pportunity to share in the construction of a new world. And so, in the 16th 
entury, we have two great spiritual traditions coming together to form the Mestizo 
pirituality in Meso-America which is so very prevalent in our southwest in the 
resence of Mexicans and Mexican-Americans. 

At this point, 1 would like to assert the justification for some degree of 
Slebration during 1992. What we can celebrate is the witness of those in the past 
DO years who have stood up for righteousness, freedom, and the dignity of 
eoples. I am thinking of those who defended the Indians and the little people of 
aeir day such as Las Casas, Motolinía, Zumárraga, De Quiroga, Morelos, and in 
ur own lifetime, Archbishop Oscar Romero of El Salvador. These people are 
ritnesses to an acute sensitivity to justice as the will of God. The memories of 
1ose people we can certainly celebrate this year. 

I am convinced that the survival and continuation of the Christian faith among 
1e Hispanic peoples of the Southwest has been due to the Mexican Mestizo folk 
“aditions as expressed in popular Catholicism. But not only has popular 
‘atholicism been the instrument and conveyer of faith, it has also been the subtle 
utcry of a people struggling against oppressive forces. Popular Catholicism has 
een a way that the people have been able to maintain their identity as well as 
1eir dignity. The two most powerful symbols in the vast array of images and 
intos, are those of the Christ on the cross and the Virgin of Guadalupe. Neither 
f them say anything, so their role is principally that of listening to those who are 
uffering. Jesus on the cross and the silent Virgin understand. For people who 
re in pain, that is all they can ask for and expect, someone who will listen and 
nderstand. The symbols also maintain the hope for the rectification of wrongs 
nd the vindication of evil. They are symbols of the hope of a people who know 
1at God in the end will triumph over every injustice and every wrong suffered by 
ny of His children. I found it very interesting back in 1977 when we in San 
ntonio were part of a farmworkers’ march from the missions to the Alamo. 
eading the procession were the red flags of the farmworkers’ union and on the 
ack of these were sewn the images of Our Lady of Guadalupe. It reminded me 
f the struggles for independence of Mexico in the 1810 Revolution and later 
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during the Cristero Rebellion of the 1920’s against the injustices that ensued after 
the revolution of 1910, when the rallying cry was "Viva Cristo Rey y la Virgen de 
Guadalupe." 

No doubt historians need to be favorable towards those who helped the 
Hispanics in the Southwest, particularly those in the Church. To be commended 
by historians are those religious missionary men and women who came to serve 
the poorest of the poor, especially through efforts in education and medical care. 
Many who became prominent in various professional fields such as education, 
politics, business, and also in religion, received their start from religious men and 
women who saw in them enormous potential. 

The difficulties that I see with the institutional Church in the Southwest, is that 
it was late in coming to the defense of those people who belonged to the Church 
and who were being wronged by being excluded from full integration into our 
democratic society. In Texas and in portions of New Mexico and elsewhere in the 
southwest, particularly in the small towns, there are usually two churches, one for 
the Mexicans and the other for the Anglos. It was unfortunate that this separation 
took place. It is unfortunate further that the Church could not have expressed 
itself as a model of unity and a unified Body of Christ by incorporating all peoples 
under one roof. Perhaps the language problems could have been accommodated 
by a type of bilingualism. I know that it is easy to look backwards with objectivity; 
nonetheless, the separation that occurred cannot be seen as other than scandalous. 

There have been good moments in the Hispanic people's struggle. for 
integration into the American way of life. Thank God for Archbishop Robert 
Lucey of San Antonio who began reaching out with the Church’s influence and 
institutions to the Mexican-Americans in the state of Texas. He was the first 
Catholic leader to speak in favor of the farmworkers of Texas. Throughout south 
Texas, we are discovering what appears to be a paradigm during the era of the 
struggle for civil rights. Very often things came to a head over homecoming queens 
and cheerleaders in some of our south Texas high schools. The important and 
positive aspect of the paradigm is that frequently the pastor identified with the 
people’s struggle and the parish became the rallying point. 

It is to the credit of the Roman Catholic Church that Hispanic bishops began 
to be named to the episcopacy after 1970. Of the 15 bishops of Texas, four are 
now Hispanic, including the highest-ranking Catholic prelate in the state of Texas, 
Archbishop Flores of San Antonio. It was indeed a great moment of jubilation for 
the Mexican-Americans of Texas when Patricio Flores became the Archbishop. I 
will never forget being at the historic moment in San Fernando Cathedral when 
the papers for his installation were signed. Archbishop Flores was surrounded by 
Hispanic priests as we witnessed the signing over of the powers in the diocese by 
the older non-Hispanic group of Church officials. 

In more recent years, the Church leadership in the Southwest has taken on a 
strong role in the advocacy for Hispanics and the poor in the Southwest. Effective 
organizing efforts, such as those done by the Industrial Areas Foundation, have 
brought not only hope for the people, but have been effective in bringing a better 
life and opportunity to many of our Hispanic people. I am very proud that the 
Churches of the Southwest have been responsible for much of the successes. Of 
special note also has been the work of the Southwest Voter Registration and 
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ucation Project, which has restructured the political scene throughout the 
thwest. I will refer to its founder, Willie Velasquez, later in this presentation. 


[. The Future of the Church in the Southwest 
I have firmly believed for a long time that there is a theological meaning for 
presence and migration of Hispanic peoples to this country. There are really 
meanings. The first is in that Hispanics with their deep Christian faith are 
re to contribute with their spiritual traditions to the evangelization of American 
ture. I remember what Pope Paul IV said about evangelization, that its goal is 
make the Gospel reach down to the very roots of a culture. We must aim to 
istianize cultures. This has happened in the past, such as in the medieval age, 
d even in modern times we have examples of just how Christian and deeply 
iritual peoples can be. I have been very impressed in my visits to Europe in 
as such as Croatia, Bavaria, areas in Spain and France, in the Philippines, and 
iroughout Latin America where Christian and Gospel values permeate everything. 

such atmospheres, children are quick to pick up the Spirit and grow in the 
isdom and grace of their Christian parents. 
_ Hispanic cultures have indeed been evangelized, and in many instances it 
puld seem that the evangelization has gone down to the roots. We lament that 
aditional Christian values might be disappearing from our American society. We 
sed something to help us along in making sure that those values survive in order 
¡at succeeding generations may profit from them. The mission of Hispanics is to 
tribute to the continued evangelization process of American culture. 

The second meaning is that of a prophetic nature. What I wrote several years 

z0, I still own: 


Every minority group has a prophetic role to fulfil in relation to the 
dominant group. This can happen in any part of the world, where there 
is a minority vis 4 vis a dominant group. Dominant groups tend to fall 
into behavioral and attitudinal patterns that speak of superiority, 
smugness, arrogance, and intolerance of those who are different, of those 
who have the defiance to contradict their "way." 

A minority group challenges a predominant way, and questions the 
absolutes, values, criteria, priorities, and all that the dominant group takes 
for granted as the undeniable for ever and ever best: the mere presence 
of a minority group makes the dominant group take a second look at 
itself. This process of discernment is always valuable, since the dominant 
group may either judge itself as limited or deficient or discover that there 
is nothing wrong with itself in this or that aspect. 

Hispanics offer as their first contribution precisely this function of 
prophet. This is a contribution in the line of assessment, evaluation and 
self-criticism, which any individual or group must periodically undergo as 
a condition for continued significant existence. The United States has 
been able to be open to all kinds of cultural exchanges for the 
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enhancement of its dynamic development? 


For the Church, Hispanic culture offers a variety of Christian cultural — 
expressions. The Hispanic peoples are here to offer their own Christian humanism, ~ 
their way of personal interrelating, of relating to God, their way of prayer and — 
worship, of relating to nature, relating to the earth, the cosmos, to life and death, 
and to life beyond death. ; 

Finally, one of the things to be lamented of the Church in the Southwest is 
that in the past it probably has not exercised its full potential to eradicate the false 
gods of today, such as secularism, racism, materialism, sexism, and consumerism. 
For one thing, we have not educated our own Christian communities regarding the 
serious and essential obligation we as Church have towards the poor of the world. 
I am still deeply troubled as to why we the Christian Church or Churches all 
together with all the influence that we could have mustered, could have allowed 
the things that happened in the tiny country of El Salvador in the past several 
years. Why did we allow such atrocities to happen? I ask myself why we have not — 
been able or willing to unite all mainline churches and Catholics together in our 
fight against all kinds of injustice and violence. 

The credibility of Christianity is very much at stake as we approach the end 
of the first 2,000 years of evangelization. One of the sure ways which we have of 
regaining our credibility is that of becoming united in the struggles of our present 
humankind against all the dehumanizing forces at work in our society. Some say — 
that our society is deteriorating very fast. We have lost our deep reverence for 
life. We are beset by any number of addictions, families are breaking up, suicide 
is rampant, and we are losing more on our streets through violence of Americans — 
versus Americans, than we have lost in recent wars. 1492 awakened a spiritual © 
fervor and perhaps the greatest missionary enterprise in the history of Christianity. - 
Perhaps 1992 is a good place for our own spirits to be reawakened and to forge — 
into the future united in hand and heart in order to confront the life-taking forces - 
at work. 

I would like to briefly relate to you the story of Willie Velázquez. Willie was - 
the founder of the Southwest Voter Registration and Education project that had 
an enormous impact in the restructuring of the political scene in the Southwest 
and other states in the United States. Almost singlehandedly, Willie Velázquez - 
restructured politics in such a way that those who previously had no voice, or little - 
voice, became educated and empowered in order to promote their own causes and 
participate in decisions that affect their lives and those of their children. Willie got 
cancer a year and a half ago, and the last night of his life, as he was dying, he told 
his wife that he would not make it through the night. He went to sleep and later 
in the evening he woke, smiled at his wife and friends and said, "I am going now, 
I don’t think I can make it." He closed his eyes, opened them again, and said, 
"Que bonito es el nuevo mundo" (How beautiful is the new world.) He repeated 
those words, "Que bonito es el nuevo mundo" and died. To this day, his family and 


3, "What Can Hispanic Catholics Offer the North American Church?", New Catholic 
World, July/August 1990, p. 180. 
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ds do not know exactly what Willie meant by those words. They don’t know 
ther he meant how beautiful is the new world of the saints and angels in 
en, or whether it was the new world as envisioned by Jesus for the future, or 
ther he saw how much better off the world was because of his own efforts. The 
ds and life of Willie can certainly inspire us to work for a better world. 

Let us together continue to be encouraged by the letter to the Ephesians, 
pter 1, verse 10, that we "bring all things in the heavens and on earth into one 
er Christ’s headship." Thank you very much. 


I Reseña Bibliográfica 


¡AA 


ñana: Christian Theology from a Hispanic Perspective. By Justo L. González. 
shville: Abingdon Press, 1990. Pp. 184. 


_ Drawing on his broad expertise in the history of Christian theology, in which he has already 
ished landmark works, Professor González has now made an eloquent contribution to the 
tging literature of the liberation theologies in general and to Hispanic theology in the U.S. in 
icular. In the usual style of these approaches, the author begins by nicely summarizing the 
sonal, communal, and broader social context in which his Cuban Protestant reflections have 
en. Dr. González's analysis of "macroevents" (p. 43) such as the "failure of the North" (p. 44) and 
irruption in theology of previously silent and silenced voices, which he characterizes as nothing 
than "the Reformation of the Twentieth Century” (48£), is particularly striking. He offers cogent 
ifications for the necessary multi-cultural and ecumenical nature of Hispanic theology. His 
wledge of doctrinal formulations in all eras of the Church’s history permits him to effectively 
tend that all lasting contributions begin as local theologies. The prospects for attaining the status 
catholicity/universality, then, depend on how effectively one articulates the value of the 
icularity of one’s own perspectives. 
The second half of the book consists primarily of a series of fascinating readings of the 
matic controversies of the early church from the vantage point of Hispanics, illustrating 
wález's belief that the insights thus acquired can benefit the entire Church. For instance, he 
oses the neo-Marcionite devaluation of the tanakh (Hebrew Scriptures), primarily because it 
ses. Christians to overlook the political import of their faith. But by the same token Christian 
ercessionism in regard to the Jewish faith is also undercut. And in his reflections on human 
ulness Professor González rightly wonders why the medieval vow of chastity still resonates with 
y contemporary persons, whereas the equally important. vow of poverty has become almost 
rersally neglected in mainline discussions. = 
I would like to have a critical discussion with the author concerning his adoption of what seems 
e a rather Moltmanian (and thus Hegelian) dialectical christology. Doesn't this approach have 
potential for sacralizing and thus indirectly legitimating current sufferings by taking them up 
he intra-trinitarian life of the Godhead? ; : 
-Such minor concerns notwithstanding, I highly recommend this work. Dr. González has 
tered that art practiced by all too few contemporary theologians: he offers reflections of great 
undity which are nevertheless accessible to general audiences. No one is likely to forget his 
ction of "fuenteovejuna theology”; but saying more would give too much away! His mastery of 
e makes his work very readable and yet challenging, and thus ideal for classes in local churches, 


Bes, and seminaries. | 


Don H. Compier, Church Divinity School of the Pacific, Berkeley, CA 
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Positions Available at Princeton Theological Seminary 


$ 
Princeton Theological Seminary invites applications for the following four faculty appointments: — 
(1); Pastoral Theology at the Associate or Full Professor level (with tenure). Candidates must hold 
the Ph.D. or equivalent. Significant teaching experience is required. The Pastoral Theology area , 
(consisting of three full-time faculty members) is responsible for offering basic and advanced M.Div.- — 
Th.M courses in pastoral care and counseling, and doctoral level seminars in pastoral theology — 
(Princeton Theological Seminary offers the Ph.D. in Pastoral Theology). The incumbent of this | 
position is expected to teach in all aspects of the program. Evidence of significant contributions to — 
one or more specialized fields of research and practice in the area is essential. As the Pastoral 
Theology area participates in the theological work of the Seminary as a whole, and is located within - 
the Department of Practical Theology, its faculty is expected to possess and exhibit theological | 
expertise, especially in placing theology in conversation with one or more of the human sciences (C24 
psychology, sociology, anthropology), and in articulating theological perspectives which are responsive | 
to contemporary personal, social, and cultural problems and issues. Candidates are also expected to 
be conversant with the literature and issues in practical theology, and capable of interpreting pastoral _ 
care concerns within the larger scope of practical theology. While it is not intended to be exhaustive, _ 
desirable emphases include one or more of these: contemporary psychotherapeutic theory and _ 
practice, current developments in psychoanalytic thought, social psychology, and critical social 
analysis. The incumbent will also participate in the design and teaching of departmental seminars in 
practical theology. E 
4 
(2) Pastoral Theology at the Assistant Professor level (description otherwise identical to (1) _ 
above). i . 
(3) Non-tenured Position in Preaching, beginning September 1992. The initial appointment will _ 
be made for a maximum of three years, with the possibility of reappointment for an additional four _ 
years. The responsibilities of this position are: (a) to develop and teach courses in aching — 
appropriate to various degree programs in the Seminary; (b) to assume the full range of — 
- responsibilities of a faculty member at the Seminary, including service on committees, advisement e: 
of students on academic affairs, and participation in the life of the Seminary community; and (c) _ 
through scholarly activity to continue to contribute to the field of preaching. Qualifications include: _ 


(a) academic training and experience sufficient to equip the candidate to teach preaching at the — 
graduate theological level; (b) the ability to communicate with both women and men in the Seminary 
classroom; (c) a thorough knowledge of contemporary homiletical theory and practice; (d) - 
demonstrated ability to engage in effective and creative teaching; (e) commitment to the preparation | 
of candidates for ministry within the broad outline of the Reformed theological tradition; (f) ability — 
to relate the study of preaching to the larger concerns of the theological curriculum and to the total 
practice of ministry. Appropriate academic training is understood to include possession of the M.Div. _ 
degree, together with the Ph.D. degree, or its equivalent, in one of the fields of theological study. - 


_ (4) Evangelism and Ministry (Professor, Associate Professor with or without tenure, or - 
Assistant Professor). The occupant of this position should be a person whose experience and 4 
scholarship focus On the nature, mission, and development of Christian congregations with particular _ 
emphasis upon the church’s ministry of evangelism. A systematic comprehension of evangelism as _ 
a field and as a dimension of practical theology is essential. The person must have proven 
competence as a teacher and church leader, continuing commitment and involvement in the Church, _ 
and appreciation for and conversance with Reformed theology. The person should have a Ph.D. in — 
a field of theological study and be conversant with the literature of evangelism, church development _ 
and growth, and congregational analysis, and should be able to place the current trends in those 
areas into historical and theological contexts. The candidate should show evidence of intellectual — 
independence, along with vitality and enthusiasm for writing and research. The person must be 
capable of working effectively in all of the degree programs of Princeton Theological Seminary. 
. Persons interested in these positions should send a letter of interest and c.v. to Conrad Massa, — 
Dean of Academic Affairs, Princeton Theological Seminary, CN821, Princeton, New Jersey 08542. 
Princeton Theological Seminary is an equal opportunity employer, and does not discriminate | 


according to gender, race, or nationality. A 


Reseñas Bibliográficas 


berto A. Galván y Richard V. Teschner. El diccionario del español chicano\ 
2 Dictionary of Chicano Spanish. Lincolnwood, Illinois: National Textbook 
mpany, 1991, 145 pp. $9.45. 

La obra que reseñamos es el fruto del trabajo de investigación de los 
fesores Roberto A. Galván (Southwest Texas State University) y Richard V. 
schner (University of Texas, El Paso), y consiste de un diccionario español- 
lés de las voces más usadas por la comunidad chicana del suroeste de los EUA. 
lista, que sobrepasa las 8,000 palabras y frases, incluye las expresiones más 
izadas, en sus formas orales y escritas, por esa comunidad lingiiistica. 

Un aspecto característico de toda lengua viva es su continuo desarrollo y 
nbio. Con el propósito de identificar y reflejar el entorno político y social, 
:más de expresar los cambios culturales, las influencias de otros idiomas y los 
arrollos tecnológicos, los hablantes de diferentes idiomas crean nuevas palabras, 
arrollan nuevos significados de expresiones conocidas, y modifican 
dualmente la pronunciación de las palabras. Ese continuo proceso de desarrollo 
ambio se pone de manifiesto en el análisis del dialecto castellano hablado en 
suroeste de los EUA, mejor conocido como el español chicano. 

El diccionario del español chicano es el resultado de años de investigación 
úística de sus autores. En el mismo se incluyen palabras y expresiones que 
ieralmente no se encuentran en los libros de consulta tradicional. Las voces se 
i clasificado de acuerdo a su uso actual en la comunidad chicana: por ej., 
zales ("slang"), coloquiales, vulgares, eufemísticas y anticuadas. Ejemplos de este 
) de análisis se ponen de relieve en la presentación de palabras tales como: 
rrar, dar, echar, poner, rancho y tener. En la preparación de este diccionario, 
autores han tenido el cuidado de destacar las connotaciones sociales de la 
resión consultada. Y, además, se incluyen palabras que reflejan el uso, la 
munciaci6n y la escritura chicana, no solo de las expresiones orales y escritas 
males. 

Un aspecto muy importante del diccionario es que incluye tres apéndices de 
n valor educativo y práctico. El primero es una lista de más de 550 proverbios 
efránes. En esta sección se incluyen las expresiones más utilizadas por la 
aunidad chicana para comunicar la sabiduría popular. Por ej., "Cada chango a 
necate y a darse vuelo"; es decir, "Let each one mind his own business and get 
ith it", o sea, "Keep your nose to yourself". 

1 segundo apéndice presenta uno de los cambios fonéticos de mayor difusión 
en la comunidad chicana, particularmente en Tejas. Se trata de los cambios 
terminación verbal "-ear". Las dos vocales "fuertes" se diptongan por un 
ceso de simplificación que convierte la "e" en "i". Esa transformación se realiza, 
ej., en el infinitivo y en los participios pasivos y presentes. El cambio hace que 
sear" se convierta en "desiar". 

El tercer apéndice presenta una muy importante bibliografía de los libros, 
culos, monografías y tesinas que estudian el español en su manifestación 
‘ana. De particular importancia es la referencia a la obra de Teschner, Bills y 
ddock, la cual se encuentra anotada de forma crítica. bina, 

El diccionario del español chicano puede ser de gran ayuda a lingúistas y al 
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público en general. Las personas que trabajan en comunidades hispanoparlantes 
encontrarán en este diccionario una muy buena orientación básica en torno al uso 
real del idioma entre los chicanos; y los estudiosos de la lengua descubrirán una 
serie importante de las variantes en el idioma de Cervantes que se manifiestan 
en el suroeste de los EUA. Esta obra puede ser de gran ayuda en el uso del 
idioma y en la comprensión de los cambios lingúísticos fundamentales en el 
español chicano. 
Dr. Samuel Pagán, Sociedades Bíblicas Unidas, Miami, FL 


Marcos Antonio Ramos, Historia de las religiones (Madrid: Editorial Playor, 1989), 
400 pp. A 

El polifacético autor de esta obra, quien es pastor, "historiador y periodista, 
nos ofrece por medio de la misma, una introducción sumamente concisa y 


sustanciosa al estudio de la disciplina de la historia de las religiones. La misma fue - 


escrita como parte de una serie general titulada Cómo dominar. Editorial Playor 
lanzó, bajo este ambicioso título, toda una serie de obras introductorias a las 


principales disciplinas de estudio en la lengua y literatura, las ciencias, las ciencias - 


empresariales, las humanidades y las ciencias sociales. Es esta una serie poco 
conocida en nuestro contexto, pero de inmenso valor intelectual y literario. El 
trabajo del Dr. Ramos está a la par con obras de similar propósito en cualquier 
otro idioma. De hecho, no existe obra alguna en el idioma español y 
originalmente escrita por un autor hispano, que le supere. a 
En su contenido se nos introduce primeramente a la disciplina misma de la 
historia de las religiones, comenzando con algunas creencias prehistóricas y 


religiones de la antigiiedad, pasando por los principales movimientos religiosos del 


mundo, hasta llegar a las más recientes formas de religiosidad de nuestro siglo. Su 


tratamiento de las diversas corrientes de pensamiento religioso, su origen histórico, 


principales figuras, creencias predominantes, etc., es sumamente breve. Pero, el 
autor nos brinda más que suficiente información para introducir al lector de una 
forma sumamente efectiva e interesante a los grupos descritos. Su perspectiva es 
decididamente amplia, respetuosa y seria. 

Me parece que un estudio como este es sumamente significativo para aquellos 
que están relacionados o interesados en el fenómeno religioso humano dentro de 
un contexto multireligioso como el nuestro. A menudo oímos hablar de distintos 
movimientos religiosos que, a pesar de que nos resultan harto familiares, en 
realidad no conocemos fehacientemente. Sería pretencioso suponer que uno 
debería o podría ser un experto en toda religión humana --después de todo hay 
tan sólo un Mircea Eliade. Sin embargo, al menos sería sumamente útil conocer 
los aspectos primordiales de aquellas corrientes religiosas más cercanas al 
ministerio hispano en los EE.UU. Esta obra hace eso y mucho más. 

Próximas ediciones de esta obra se beneficiarían mucho de un tratamiento 
más extenso de las teologías cristianas de liberación, las teologías políticas 


europeas, las teologías de contextualización africanas y un mejor tratamiento sobre. 


el Vaticano II. De igual forma, resultaría imperativo reevaluar aquellas referencias 
al fenómeno religioso tras la desaparecida "cortina de hierro". 
Javier Quiñones-Ortiz, Editorial Caribe, Miami, FL 
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Simposio III 


| Redescubrimiento 


o 


500 años de cristianismo hispano: 1492-1992 


Noviembre 12-14, 1992 


Perkins School of Theology 
Southern Methodist University 
| Dallas, Texas 


La escuela de teología Perkins anuncia el tercero y último de su serie de 
‘osios sobre el tema: Redescubrimiento: 500 años de cristianismo hispano. 


Entre los conferencistas y panelistas estarán los Drs. Luis Rivera Pagán, 
ía Pilar Aquino, y Jorge Lara-Braud. 


Los estudios bíblicos cada día estarán a cargo del Dr. Samuel Pagán, director 
'aducciones para América Latina de las Sociedades Bíblicas Unidas. 


Como en toda esta serie de simposios, las discusiones, conferencias, paneles 
eres girarán sobre tres temas centrales: la historia del cristianismo hispano, 
isión de la iglesia hispana, y la pastoral que nuestra iglesia necesita y 
tica. 


dara más información, favor de escribir o llamar a: 


Dr. Roy D. Barton, Director 
Mexican American Program 
Perkins School of Theology 
Dallas, TX 75275 

Tel.: 214-692-2768 
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